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PATTERNS OF THOUGHT IN THE STYLE OF 
ALBERT THIBAUDET (PART ONE) 


By Leo Spitzer 


The following study will test the possibility of analyzing the style 
of a literary critic: the greatest critic of contemporary France, who is 
considered, by the first men of the nation, as the successor of Sainte- 
Beuve, Renan, and Brunetiére, and as superior to the Sarceys, the 
Faguets and the Lemaitres, although he received none of the official 
recognition granted his predecessors. 

The bibliographical material on which this article is based will be 
scanty. In fact, I shall base myself almost exclusively on a single issue 
of that Nouvelle revue francaise for which Thibaudet wrote his weekly 
“Réflexions sur la littérature”: on the first issue of Vol. XLVII 
(1936), which was dedicated to him after his death and to which the 
greatest minds of contemporary France contributed critical appraisals 
and personal reminiscences dealing with Thibaudet as literary histo- 
rian, as philosopher, as journalist, as poet, as teacher, and as epicure ; 
along with this criticism there were also included certain exemplary 
posthumous texts from Thibaudet’s pen, as well as photographs of 
him. Seldom is a monographer able to find such a wealth of textual, 
biographical, and critical material assembled, so conveniently, within 
176 pages. The contributors to this memorial issue have discerned cer- 
tain interesting particularities of the style and the trend of thought of 
Thibaudet ; but such articles, taken either singly or together, cannot, of 
course, give the direct picture of Thibaudet’s imagination at work, 
that is offered by the analysis of a given selection from his writings. 

I shall choose, for my analysis, excerpts from two of the post- 
humously published pieces: a letter written by Thibaudet (1926) to 
himself, dealing with the problem of world organization, and an un- 
dated article on Boileau. In this discussion, we shall not proceed in an 
orderly fashion, following the text line by line; rather shall we seek to 
lift up out of the texture of the articles various threads which seem to 
form basic patterns. We shall begin with Thibaudet’s letter to himself. 
Our author, instead of attacking directly the problem of the respective 
merits of different types of world organization, as one would expect of 
a political essayist, chooses a round-about approach—which he has 
been generous enough to define for us in the following paragraph, 
occurring toward the beginning of the Letter : 


Or tout ce que tu as écrit et pensé depuis la fin de la guerre implique que tu 
considéres la vie internationale, les cadres et les points de rencontre inter- 
nationaux, comme des biens. I] va de soi que tu leur verras toujours un détail 
humain, automatique, comique, pareil, sur une autre échelle, 4 celui de la vie 
militaire (p. 160). 


(259) 
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La vie internationale, les cadres et les points de rencontre—these three 
topics are seen together: an inseparable agglomeration of forms of 
government together with the backgrounds against which governmen- 
tal activity plays. Because of the relationship established between 
forms of government and geography, one might see here an outgrowth 
of Tainian thought.’ On closer inspection, however, Thibaudet’s pro- 
cedure appears rather as a parody of Taine’s method :* indeed, he 
himself tells us that his “détails” (the term suggests Taine’s phrase- 
ology) will be humain, automatique, comique—a clear warning of a 
whimsical, arbitrary approach to his subject matter. Thibaudet would 
prepare us to take into account, not only the serious, the principal 


1 This has been brought out by Léon Bopp (although obscured by his tendency 
to see in Thibaudet a Bergsonian) : 

Il compare fréquemment les ceuvres et les écrivains 4 des réalités géographiques: mon- 
tagnes, vallées, riviéres, fleuves, lacs, foréts, etc. Ou a des vins, des crus plus ou moins 
fameux. Ou a des mets: l’ceuvre de Flaubert—horresco referens—il l’identifie 4 une piéce 
montée, et celle de Proust, 4 une carpe 4 la Chambord. Le Journal d’Amiel est selon lui un 

lype. D’autres auteurs sont 4 ses yeux comme des terrasses et des belvédéres. Taine et 
enan lui apparaissent ainsi que les pylones de leur siécle, et Rousseau, ainsi qu’une courroie 
de transmission. 
Thibaudet himself, in a conversation reported by A. Thérive, in which he con- 
trasts his own approach to literary criticism with that of his interlocutor, de- 
scribes this approach in a manner highly reminiscent of Taine: 


J’ai une tendance a voir toujours dans l’histoire de la littéraire et dans la littérature 
d’aujourd’hui un empilement de couches géologiques ou il est rudement intéressant de suivre 
les plis, de repérer les fossiles, d’expliquer des paysages. 

But Thibaudet has also expressed his opposition to Taine; in NRF, XXVI, 90, 
he seems to complain of a lack of “geographical warmth,” when he calls his 
master a “European critic” who, when discussing such genuinely French poets 
as Racine and Boileau, can say “ce pays” (in the manner of a parliamentarian) 
instead of “notre pays.” Nor is this objection surprising: Thibaudet is a deeper- 
dyed Frenchman than is Taine. 

2Ramon Fernandez remarks: “Taine croyait déterminer les causes de 
l’ceuvre, tandis que Thibaudet en expose les concomitants,” and, in his opinion, 
Thibaudet is the more realistic of the two, since Taine’s results did not bear out 
the promise of his program: at the end, he, too, had only “concomitants” to 
offer. If we are to understand by “concomitants” quite accidental contiguities, 
Fernandez is obviously right about Thibaudet. But he goes too far, I feel, when 
he proceeds to state that the concomitants offered by Thibaudet enable the reader 
to establish “symphonic correspondences,” and the “ideal consonant”: I am 
afraid that between the Emmenthal cheese and the League of Nations (which 
comparison we shall have to mention later) there is no symphonic fusion pos- 
sible—nor was one intended by Thibaudet’s comparison: the humor of such 
similes lies precisely not in harmonious fusion but in paradox. There are, to be 
sure, a few of Thibaudet’s similes which must be interpreted in the Tainian 
manner: in his “Histoire de la littéature francaise,” page 348, where, 
incidentally, he is writing of Taine, he states: “Parlant dans le grand hémicycle 
[of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts], sous la fresque de Paul Delaroche, il en trans- 
portait l’ordonnance dans son discours.” On the page just preceding, however, i 
we find the statement: “Les formules et les définitions sont a la critique de : 
Taine ce que sont aux robes de son temps les crinolines”; here, the common 
denominator is obviously the concept of “stiffness”; but the “stiffness” of a 
hoop-skirt and the rigidity of a definition have no common cultural denominator 
(the time of hoop-skirts was also the time of Schubert). 

In the obituary of Albert Thibaudet written by his brother Emile, we may 
note how vivid is the geographical-symbolical imagination displayed (due to 
Albert’s influence?) : in speaking of one of Albert’s early teachers at Cluny, 
Emile refers to him as “le pére Prélange, placide vieillard dont le prénom 
paraissait prédestiné (!) au parrainage spirituel d’un futur concitoyen de la 
capitale de la S.D.N.: il s’appelait . . . Pacifique!” 
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aspects of world organization, but also the all-too-human by-play— 
which, for example, appears so clearly in army life, of which Thibaudet 
had spoken previously in the opening paragraphs dealing with his 
experience as a soldier in World War I. Thus, among the different 
approaches possible in the consideration of human affairs, Thibaudet 
chooses the one which implies that the Platonically pure idea does not 
exist in isolation, but only with the necessary, earthly, environmental 
contamination (“Rien d’humain n’est pur d’ambition, d’intérét, d’au- 
tomatisme, ni de ridicule. On ne peut éluder la solidarité du moral et 
du physique, c’est a dire du vivant et de l’inerte,” he wrote in a preced- 
ing passage; the Platonism which some critics claim for Thibaudet 
should, I think, be qualified). Taine, as we know, was able to see that 
vice and virtue are “products” on the spiritual plane, as truly as are 
sugar and vitriol on the physical ; but with him the two planes remain 
distinct. To Thibaudet, on the contrary, there is no necessity to keep 
the two planes separate ; he would be able to speak of sugar and virtue 
—and even of vitriol and virtue. If, for example, Thibaudet had to 
evaluate the political significance of the Atlantic Charter, we could be 
fairly sure that he would not dwell on the obvious geographical symbol 
offered by the unfettered, world-embracing Ocean; perhaps the paper 
on which copies of the document were typed up by some diplomatic 
secretary would engage his attention—suggesting a comparison with 
the parchment of the Magna Charta. And he would surely have been 
the first to perceive and exploit the now commonplace symbolism of 
the Churchillian cigar and F.D.R.’s cigarette. 

This is not to say that Thibaudet is ignorant of, or would dismiss, 
the principal symbolical interpretations of his subject matter : precisely 
by skipping over the essential features to enlarge on the accessory 
details, he takes for granted, on the part of the reader, a familiarity 
with the significance of the whole—a familiarity which is forced upon 
the reader, as it were. So true is it that “la petite histoire” at the hands 
of a master can be history brought closer home. 

Now let us see Thibaudet at work. Immediately following his mani- 
festo which we quoted above, he begins his discussion of the League 
of Nations: 


Il y a une organisation de la vie internationale, sub specie casei. Genéve et 
Paris, le quai Wilson et le Palais-Royal, sont des cibles pour épigrammes faciles. 
Quand les huiles du B.I.T. se glorifient des mille fenétres qui donnent a leur 
batiment l’aspect d’une ruche, le Genevois caustique évoque plutdét les trous bien 
arrondis du bon Emmenthal. 


In the next paragraph, Thibaudet goes on to imagine his own continu- 
ation of La Fontaine’s fable about the rat who, having withdrawn 
from world affairs to a life of prayer and meditation, sheltered in a 
vast “fromage de Hollande,” refuses his help to fellow rats besieged 
by the cats. In Thibaudet’s continuation, we are shown the moment 
when, after an exhausting battle, a provisory peace has been agreed 
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upon between the rats and their enemy ; the rat (another “mouche du 
coche”!) who had washed his hands of their problem congratulates 
himself that the peace achieved has been due to the efficacy of his 
prayers. And Thibaudet continues : 


Il vécut encore longtemps, ses magasins étant inépuisables. Des documents 
récents ont en effet révélé que le fromage de Hollande ne fut pour lui qu’un 
premier séjour; quelques croiites rougeatres ont été retrouvées dans les fouilles, 
avec les inscriptions Palais de la Paix et Conférence de La Haye. Le fromage 
définitif fut un Gruyére large comme une roue de voiture, celui que les Comtois 
appellent le grand fromage, les Italiens formaggio svissero. Le rat, qui y pensait 
en paix, y pensa la paix. Sa neutralité pendant la guerre lui avait valu quelque 
bienveillance des chats. Des chats 4 la fourrure luisante (tel s’appelait Brillant 
ou Briand, épithéte substantifiée, évidemment, comme le Brun et le Chantecler 
du Renart), quelques campagnols que de bonnes cachettes de noisettes avaient 
empéchés de trop souffrir de la guerre, prirent l’habitude de s’y réunir en man- 
geant de la pressi copia lactis, qu’ils trainaient dans des coins, du nom de 
Locarno ou de Thoiry. Il parait qu’une ou deux guerres furent évitées de cette 
facon. 


Now the associational thread to be discerned in the first passage above 
is evidently the following: The League of Nations, with its seat at 
Geneva, Switzerland; the building of the Bureau International du 
Travail, which the Genevans currently compare to an Emmenthal 
cheese (hence the idea of the bureaucratic organization comparable 
to an “architecture fromagére”) ; La Fontaine’s “fromage de Hol- 
lande” (in whose shelter the leisure class thinks of itself as contribut- 
ing to world order) ; the international meetings in Switzerland which 
continue those of The Hague—never without their all-too-human 
failings. 

The geographical point of departure for these associations is obvi- 
ous : in 1926 the idea of international organization was inevitably asso- 
ciated with Switzerland, as earlier it had been with Holland. But, 
given this link between an idea and a geographical environment, Thi- 
baudet will not, using the Tainian type of ideological parallel and 
causal relationship, point out, for example, a comparison between the 
federal and cantonal organization of Switzerland with that of the 
League of Nations located in its territory (indeed, he later rejects out- 
spokenly this particular parallel, for political reasons). Instead, he 
chooses to speak of cheese. The first sentence in our excerpt purports 
to establish the caseous category: “Il y a une organisation de la vie 
internationale, sub specie casei.” And with the phrase sub specie casei, 
“cheese” is forced into the position of a parodistic counterpart of 
“eternity” (a case of “vitriol and virtue”!). By this association of 
“cheese” and the League of Nations, not only are we made to see the 
cheese-like, non-eternal aspects of governmental network ; but, by the 
same procedure, “cheese” is made to appear in the light of an organi- 
zational pattern, so that from now on, Thibaudet may speak easily, 
sure of our comprehension, of an “architecture fromagére,” “I’état 
fromager.” The challenge to find relationships between the League- 
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of-Nations-that-happens-to-be-in-Switzerland and the Emmenthal- 
that-happens-to-be-Swiss, stimulates the associative powers of the 
writer (the cheese must move from Holland to Switzerland, just as 
international interest has shifted from The Hague to Geneva) ;* and 
we respond with poetic gaiety* to his attempt to bridge the most un- 
bridgeable of gaps, gladly accepting his conquest of freedom from the 
narrow compartments of conventional thinking—and of factual geog- 
raphy. 

The mutually fructifying parallel achieved by Thibaudet has been 
made possible by a caricatural reduction to skeletal contours; the 
reader is forced to think, or rather to see, in terms of shapes. We 
should not, however, exaggerate the visual or sensuous part of this 
parallel—which is developed so abstractly: here, the act of seeing is 
directed toward intellectual simplification and categorization, toward 
that reduction of objects to contours, toward that typically French 
extraction of esprit from sensual perception which also makes the 
Frenchman so witty in sexual matters. And the original (physical) 
comparison itself between the appearance of the B.I.T. and that of the 
Emmenthal comes from no direct visual experience of Thibaudet’s: it 
is presented as a ready-made simile, familiar to Genevans—that is, 
with its roots in folklore, in popular literature. And, to this bit of folk- 
lore, the literary historian Thibaudet can easily add, here a remi- 
niscence from La Fontaine, here a quotation from Caesar, here a ref- 
erence to the Old French Renart.* Out of Thibaudet’s Dictionary of 


3 Sometimes we are allowed to watch the shift from a familiar to an exotic 
climate. The following sentence, quoted from Thibaudet’s Flaubert by Jean Pré- 
vost for its super-Flaubertian beauty, has also a Claudellian ring: 

L’unité d’un empire étendu ne peut se faire que par une bureaucratie, une écriture, une 
place grandissante attribuée a l’homme de |’administration, au scribe, & cété et bientdt 
au-dessus de l"homme de la conquéte, du chef militaire. Dés qu’elle est conquise par lui, 
Yr te quiert son vai » perse, grec, romain, en lui donnant l’idée du ao om Les 
“yeux” et les “oreilles” de Darius, les archivistes d’Alexandre, les scrinia d’Auguste et de 

ibére, les mektoubdjs turcs descendent également de ce scribe accroupi, admirable vivant 
qui, placé aujourd’hui au milieu d’une salle du Louvre, s’établit idéalement, comme son 
noyau ou son armature, au centre de |’Etat ancien ou moderne. 
Evidently Thibaudet had seen the statue of the Scribe in the middle of that room 
in the Louvre, and immediately this arrangement in space has suggested to him 
the “central” position of the scribe in the bureaucracy of vast empires. This idea 
he then applies, in turn, to the great empires of the earth, symbolizing it by an 
exactly “centric” sentence dominated by the words “admirable vivant.” 

#One can sense this element of bravado in the stylistic virtuosity of his 
rapprochements in one of the last of his Réflexions, published by the NRF, 
XLVII, 703. Thibaudet has occasion to speak of a geologist of his acquaintance 
who had become a historian of asceticism. He seeks in a humorous vein to bridge 
the gap between the two discordant activities by stating: “Il a éprouvé, comparé 
les ascéses des grandes religions, un peu a la maniére dont autrefois il prospectait 
les ressources miniéres d’un terrain ... ,” and by describing this ex-geologist's 
literary studies in terms of place names: “Il y avait deux ans, nous dit-il, qu'il 
était arrivé en Lamartine, venant de Dante, et son séjour touchait 4 sa fin. Il 
se trouvait a point pour établir la carte d’un pays, ot: je ne m’attendais guére a 
le trouver.” 

5 Sometimes Thibaudet seems to enjoy the momentary masquerade which he 
imposes on a phenomenon or person arbitrarily drawn into a set of shapes which 
he has built up previously: Briand, thanks to his drooping mustache, must 
become a cat, and his name is provided with a nonce-etymology fitting the 
momentary situation: it is as though Thibaudet were an amused spectator of his 
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Quotations (under the heading “cheese”) come figures to dance a 
measure, forming the pattern “sub specie casei.” 

There is, of course, a great arbitrariness present in this airy evoca- 
tion of the heterogeneous—but the pretense of anarchy in which Thi- 
baudet indulges is only a tribute paid to the enduring order by which 
he, as a Frenchman, sees all things in the world maintained, and to 
the enduring framework into which he sees them fit. The well-aggre- 
gated state of the French universe, while it implies a necessary limita- 
tion of orbit, grants the license of establishing an indefinite number of 
cross-references in complicated ramifications. The civilized French- 
man has taken a census of the world he inhabits; and the play of his 
intellect is directed not so much toward creation as toward the 
recombination and redistribution of the given. And this familiarity 
with things surrounding him means that he is able to make “habitable” 
his environment and to live within its walls snugly—and enjoyably. 
The critics have all emphasized, and rightly, the gaiety*® of Thibaudet’s 
literary criticism and of his conversation; in him it is the logical con- 
sequence of the basic feeling of bien-étre, aisance, of that joie de vivre 
so basic to Thibaudet, which is also expressed in his jovially smiling, 
round, “well-rounded” face—in which the smiling eyes have the glint 
of fresh discovery.’ In Thibaudet’s optimistic reaction to his environ- 
ment we have an existential affirmation of the “milieu,” which to Taine 
was laden with the most pessimistic overtones. And this attitude of 
affirmation on Thibaudet’s part had to extend to all the phenomena he 
treated ; he feels first his native environment to be felicitous and later, 
by virtue of this existential optimism, all the environments he visual- 
izes appear to him habitable (what he dwells upon, he dwells in), his- 
torically justified, traversed by many cross-lines by which they are 
potentiated. His “broad-mindedness” is apparent in his generalization 
of an instinctive optimistic reaction ; at the same time, his way of living 
so intensely the environment he inhabits bespeaks a congenital nar- 
rowing down of living : he who embraced the whole of European litera- 


own fancies—seeing how the “shape” of Briand would look if metamorphosed 
into a cat by “Jovial” decision of Thibaudet. 

6 Robert de Fraz: “C’est parce qu’il s’amuse, qu'il est perspicace.” 

™ This joy of living reveals itself also in Thibaudet’s outward appearance. 
Bergson, it is true, expresses the amazement which he and others felt at the dis- 
crepancy between the finesse of Thibaudet’s mind on the one hand and, on the 
other, his heavy-set peasant stature, his Bourguignon accent, and his “goiit pour 
le bon vin et la bonne chére”; the philosopher comes to the conclusion that Thi- 
baudet’s body was “complementary” to his intellect—serving as a ballast to coun- 
teract the skyward tendency of his mind. But I do not see the complete divorce 
of body and mind in Thibaudet which this spiritual monist seems to imply: I see 
rather a parallel between the two, each of which expresses, on its particular 
level, a joy of living; and the two planes are in constant communication. This 
fusion must have appeared in his glance which was evidently that of a man 
“pour qui le monde visible existe” and who, at the same time, interprets intel- 
lectually things seen. His first pupils noticed (as Beucler reports) that: “Il avait 
lair distrait et pourtant voyait tout du premier coup: sa serviette, son parapluie, 
son journal . . .; son ceil narquois, havane, bourru, rapide, ... qui faisait beau- 
coup plus songer a4 un instrument qu’a un organe. . . .” 
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ture from Homer to Valéry, and of European history from the time 
of Thucydides to that of the League of Nations, was a provincial from 
Tournus, the little border town between Provence and northern 
France. Because he had lived Tournus so intensely and so “narrowly,” 
he was able to imagine any environment as something intensely 
narrow.*® 

The critics have spoken of Thibaudet’s genuine enjoyment of 
French living, and have pointed out the frequency, in his writings, of 
similes drawn from native viniculture. But in the picture they have 
drawn of the epicure who appreciated so well his native Burgundian 
wine (and “le grand fromage comtois”),® there is lacking a recognition 
of the intellectual components of that enjoyment. Thibaudet’s mate- 
rialistic similes, appearing as they always do in highly abstract con- 
text, are thereby spiritualized : it is by no means a case of the spiritual 
made physical. For when Thibaudet sees an object he immediately per- 
ceives its relationship to the Idea; to his eyes, anything can be a win- 
dow to the spiritual, and all things may become ideograms. Indeed, 
the typically French joie de vivre is not so much a delight in things 
sensuous gua sensuous; it consists rather in an extraction from things 
of intellectual values.** Even for the average Frenchman it could be 
said that the sensuous aspect is enjoyed mainly as a pretext for an 
exercise of wit. Thus the cultivated Frenchman can permit himself 
such easy references to things sensuous. Never would an English or 
a German essayist indulge so unashamedly in an evocation of things 
which interpose themselves between the author and the ideas he is 
treating; the tendency of the German writer, especially, would be 
rather to jump immediately into the rarefied atmosphere of ideas, 


8 Daniel Halévy says of Thibaudet: “I! avait l’ouie fine . . . pour tout ce qui 
était France. Pas une page de lui sur les Germains ou les Slaves n'est en ce 
moment présent 4 ma meémoire. Son savoir commengait avec la Gréce .. . il 
comprenait, cela va sans dire, la latinité, mais, chose exceptionnelle pour un 
Frangais, s’y attachait peu (sa prose n’était pas latine).” It is very difficult, how- 
ever, for a non-Frenchman to understand on what a Frenchman bases his dis- 
covery of Greek, rather than Latin, elements of French style; as for myself, I 
have been able to find nothing Grecian in Thibaudet’s style. And Nietzsche has 
pointed out, in his Frohliche Wissenschaft, that the French esprit is thoroughly 
un-Greek—and every page of Thibaudet’s writings is informed by that esprit. 

*It must be remarked that Thibaudet indulged little in erotic enjoyments: 

“J’ai le coeur pauvre,” he once remarked, according to B. Crémieux; his 
brother testifies that no one felt intimate with him. Thérive says: “Thibaudet 
n’appliquait pas sa faconde admirable a la galanterie.” In his article on Boileau, 
Thibaudet mentions with great interest the fact that the French critic was pre- 
vented from sexual enjoyment by an accident which happened in his youth, and 
that he found in literary pursuits a substitute for love. We could perhaps explain 
Thibaudet’s abstention by assuming that the sensuous capacity of this healthy 
being was evenly divided between the senses, and thus, unhampered by sexual 
fixation, it could be the more easily sublimated into an intellectual joie de vivre. 
It is significant that Thibaudet can write so masterfully on the poetic treatment 
of eroticism in literature (cf. “Les Larmes de Racine”). 

%4 Witness the discovery by the French psychologist Bachelard of an “imagi- 
oot matérielle” and the “psychanalyse des choses” of the French existential- 
ist Sartre. 
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where he can move with such assurance, leaving behind him the 
earth, where he flounders grotesquely like Baudelaire’s albatross. 

The same mind that sees together the physical and the spiritual, the 
trivial and the important, can accept, in human affairs, the contamina- 
tion of the idea by the imperfect, without revolt: “La vie abonde en 
teintes fondues,” Thibaudet states earlier in this letter. He has, evi- 
dently, been not at all shocked by the impurity’® which has continu- 
ously accompanied the application of the abstract idea of the League 
of Nations. And it is in his characteristically pluralistic spirit (“avec 
un esprit curieux et une bonne conscience”) that he looks forward to 
his meeting with an Austrian nobleman and to their discussions of 
world affairs : 


Tu te souviens du prince de Rohan et du comte de T. a Pontigny? C’étaient 
de charmants et d’intelligents compagnons. L’esprit européen, né chez eux depuis 
la guerre, y avait trouvé terrain bien préparé. Tu te souviens que, lorsque le 
siége de la S.D.N. a été fixé 4 Genéve, on s’est applaudi de voir une société des 
Nations se former autour du type déja existant qu’était une société de cantons, 
la confédération helvétique. Au fond il n’y a pas grand rapport. L’Autriche était 
bien davantage, avant la guerre, un laboratoire d’esprit international possible. 

L’empire austro-hongrois était une société de nations, trés importante, mais 
trés perfectible. On y fondait la politique sous forme de nationalités 4 accorder. 
L’idéogramme de cet Etat, de ces Etats, n’était ni Autriche, ni Hongrie, mais 
le trait d’union. Un rapport, non une substance, et les traités de Versailles et de 
Trianon, qui ont rompu ce trait d’union, ont divisé les quatre Etats successeurs 
en Etats censés vainquers, qui conservaient le palladium du trait d’union, et 
en Etats vaincus, !es Etats sans traits d’union, les Etats a qui le trait d’union est 
défendu a perpétuité. Pour faire une Europe sortable, il nous faut: 1° respecter 
le traité de Versailles; 2° mais le respecter 4 la facon de maitre Guérin, “je 
tourne la loi, donc je la respecte.” Le trait d’union a été trop longtemps, comme 
le meuble en bois courbé, un article de Vienne pour que ce centre de fabrication 
puisse étre si vite condamné au chémage. Et puis Vienne, capitale hydrocéphale 
d’un Etat moignon, ceuvre des comprachicos versaillais, reprendrait une vie 
naturelle, normale, un étre sain comme capitale internationale. Elle n'est pas 
accordée a l’Autriche d’aujourd’hui. Elle l’était a l’Autriche d’hier et elle 
pourrait l’étre 4 une Europe de demain. Si la capitale de la S.D.N. doit étre un 
Washington ou un Weimar (c’est plut6t mon avis), elle restera 4 Genéve. Si 
l’étre, encore ignoré, de cette société exige un Paris, qui sait si Vienne...? Tout 
cela d’ailleurs nous ne le savons pas. Ne faisons attention qu’aux disponibilités 
actuelles de la place viennoise. Une aristocratie sans monarque et sans Etat, au 
lieu de s’hypnotiser dans la mélancolie 4 grand style de nos quatre vicomtes 
(Chateaubriand, Bonald, Tocqueville et Vogiié) met ses ressources de culture, 
de finesse, de combinaison, au service de la fédération européenne. Elle ne peut 
d’ailleurs les mettre 4 aucun autre service sans déchoir, ni sans paraitre plus ou 
moins indésirable, elle n’a rien 4 faire dans le vétement étroit des nationalités. 
Elle apporte a l'Europe qui se cherche le prestige et l’acquis d’un passé. 

Bien déclassé, diras-tu. Pas du tout. Pas du moins pour la fonction euro- 
péenne. Les bonnes valeurs internationales y sont des valeurs du passé, d’un 
passé a la fois consolidé et transformé. C’est l’esprit genevois de la Croix-Rouge 
et surtout du trait d’union, du bilingue franco-anglais. Ce sont les vieux cadres 


10 We will not, perhaps, deviate too much from our present discussion if we 
remark here that this approach is somewhat similar to that of Catholicism toward 
the theological arcana; this Mediterranean religion has never feared to mix the 
earthly and the all-too-human with the divine. 
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de l’Ecole Normale, de l’ancienne culture universitaire frangaise—ces normaliens 
de la S.D.N. et du B.I.T. qui forment tribu comme les Juifs au théatre, s’attirent 
et se soutiennent les uns les autres, sont experts en architecture fromagére, mais 
le sont bien davantage encore en clarté d’esprit, en élégance de méthode et 
d’expression, en cette facilité heureuse de travail ot l’on reconnait la tradition 
d’un Taine, d’un Prévost-Paradol, d’un Bergson. Ce sont les habitudes anglaises 
du Civil Service, formées depuis un siécle dans l’administration des colonies et 
la pratique du Foreign Office. Ce seront demain les bourgmestres germaniques, 
les méthodes de l’administration et des Universités allemandes. Les produits tout 
nouveaux de l’Europe Nouvelle, syndicalisme, bolchevisme, fascisme, quel rende- 
ment international ont-ils donné? Que font-ils ou que feraient-ils 4 Genéve? 
Alors je pense que des valeurs comme celles qui se sont formées, durant des 
siécles, sous les Habsbourg, dans la pratique des sociétés d’Etats, notre piété 
pour le passé et notre sollicitude pour l’avenir nous interdiraient également de 
n’en pas tenir compte. Pour ces raisons, qui sont aprés tout des raisons d’agré- 
ment, je pense que tu devrais comme moi répondre a cette invitation de M. de 
Metternich, je ne crois pas qu'on puisse imaginer un plus beau lieu de confronta- 
tion et de dialogue que ces bords du lac de Lugano. Je ne sais rien de la propriété, 
ou de la villa, ou du chateau ot nous devons étre hébergés, moyennant une assez 
forte finance. Je ne doute pas que l’hospitalité n’y soit parfaite. J’espére que trop 
de mollesse lacustre n’oppressera pas nos pensées: tu sais que les lacs suisses 
disposent a la facilité, et n’ont pas fourni encore une atmosphére aussi tonique 
que l’Engadine de Nietzsche. 

Je sais bien que nous sommes sollicités de divers cotés. Ces lieux de recontre 
deviennent a la mode. Pontigny, qui est d’avant-guerre, a fait école. Mais rien 
n’est ici 4 déplorer. Au contraire. C’est en multipliant ces lieux de rencontre, 
comme les abbayes d’autrefois, qu’on aménage une Amitié des Nations, qui 
corresponde dans le spirituel 4 ce qui est au temporel la Société des Nations. 
Les nécessités de l'état bureaucratique et les avantages de l'état fromager ne 
nuisent pas au tempore! de I’institution internationale. Ils en seraient plutot des 
conditions normales et utiles. Mais ils n’en aident pas le spirituel. Au contraire. 
Et tant mieux. Le spirituel c’est une affaire d’abbayes. Que se multiplient ces 
abbayes temporaires, ces libres sociétés spirituelles, ces lieux de dialogue aux 
carrefours. I] pourrait en sortir des abbayes permanentes. Au dela de Vienne, au 
dela de Genéve, songeons 4 Cluny. Souviens-toi de l’inscription de Pontigny: 
Nec pristina periit pietas. Pensons aux formes nouvelles que peut faire vivre 
encore ce souffle de I’antique piété. Tourne donc sept fois ta langue avant de me 
confirmer ton refus de venir a C. 


The whole passage reveals Thibaudet’s preoccupation with the 
problem of the most congruous geographical background for an inter- 
national organization ; and this question of background is of no small 
importance for our author who is so sensitive to the relationship be- 
tween places and climates of thought. He proposes, tentatively, the 
alternative location of Vienna. And, here again, we may witness the 
construction of an ideogram: Austria~Hungary is a hyphen, as the 
League of Nations was a cheese; in this case, the written form of the 
name itself furnishes the ideogram: the hyphen, which is “un rapport, 
non une substance.”** In the course of grammatical development, the 

11 One might quote here the lines from Claudel’s ode “La maison fermée” (in 
Cing Grands Odes) : 


Soyez béni, mon Dieu, qui ne laissez a vos cuvres inachevées 

Et qui avez fait de moi un étre fini a l'image de votre perfection. 

Par la je suis capable de comprendre étant capable de tenir et de mesurer. 
Vous avez placé en moi le rapport et la proportion 
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hyphen has come to represent a coalescence of two entities; in the 
course of historical development, the two monarchies, Austria and 
Hungary, have coalesced; thus the historical phenomenon found a 
ready-made grammatical, orthographical reflexion—which has come 
to be accepted without further analysis. What Thibaudet has done is 
to repristinate the etymological value of this symbol and to identify it 
with the essence of the thing signified'*—with the spirit, that is, of 
international tolerance. We have here a two-fold process: first, a vivid 
perception of a physical “shape” (the punctuation mark [-]), followed 
immediately by the abstraction of the inner form. And once Thibaudet 
has grasped an ideogram he will not easily let go: he sees the result of 
the treaties of Versailles and Saint-Germain as destructive of the 
“hyphenated quality” of Austria-Hungary, and he suggests the ad- 
visability of rejuvenating the “hyphen concept” in international life : 
“le trait d’union a été trop longtemps, comme le bois courbé, un article 
de Vienne pour que ce centre de fabrication puisse étre si vite con- 
damné au chomage.” Vienna, then, should export its hyphen civiliza- 
tion; and once Vienna is seen as an exportation center, the way is 
open, in accordance with Thibaudet’s associative habits, to bring in 
other “articles of exportation,” such as carved-wood furniture; are 
not both these “exports” suggestive of a rich cultural past, character- 
ized by taste and tolerance? Then, with the “hyphen” established as a 
criterion, Thibaudet reconsiders Geneva, the present site of the inter- 
national organization, and is able to find even there traces of the same 
hyphenating, uniting, international character: “l’esprit genevois de la 
Croix-Rouge . . . du trait d’union, du bilingue franco-anglais.” But, 
wae, ty 4 pours 1 ore ‘oor up eae | a étre changé, mais non pas le rapport 


Though, in their general attitude toward Catholicism, Thibaudet and Claudel 
pg my worlds apart, nevertheless they share the basic Catholic positivistic 
attitude of happiness within the finite world. 

12 Thibaudet’s statement about the Danubian monarchy is correct in the main, 
although one could object that the name “Austria-Hungary” was originally 
intended (1868) simply to designate the union, in a dual monarchy, of the two 
particular countries Austria and Hungary, not to suggest an abstract relationship 
obtaining between all the different nations constituting this union; and, indeed, 
even in the case of the two monarchies, the tie was none too strongly felt. Never- 
theless, the spirit in which Austria-Hungary was theoretically, if not actually, 
governed was evidently that which Thibaudet assumes: the motto of Francis 
Joseph I was “viribus unitis.” And earlier, in 1870, the premier Count Alfred 
Potocki had said: “The true Austrian idea is not found in German centralism, 
which seeks the exclusive domination of one race over all others, nor in Czech 
separatism, which threatens the dissolution of Austria. It lies in that intermediate 
direction between the two extremes . . . which wishes to combine harmoniously 
the unity and the force of the state with a reasonable autonomy for the provinces 
which have a distinct national character’—one may notice here the word 
“provinces” which is correlative to “empire” rather than to “league of nations.” 
And the Austrian historian F. Engel-Janosi, from whose article in Journal of 
Central European Affairs, V, 338, I have taken this quotation, goes on to state 
that Count Potocki’s federalistic ideas were not shared by the majority of Aus- 
trian statesmen. Indeed, we all know that the federalization was proposed by the 
Austro-Hungarian government only as late as 1918, shortly before the final col- 
lapse of that empire. 
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while the central ideogram of this passage is that of the hyphen, the 
“caseous category” established earlier has not been forgotten ; we find 
its echoes in the two expressions, “état fromager” and “architecture 
fromageére.” And yet, having discriminated the two symbols, the 
cheese and the hyphen, we must be on our guard against the tempta- 
tion of searching for a common denominator to which they may be 
reduced. Evidently no such denominator is offered ; we have simply to 
do with two polarizations which stand in no direct relationship with 
each other. A strict logician would have reduced to a single principle, 
a pure poet would have somehow fused, these two concepts which 
Thibaudet has chosen to leave dangling. 

Along with the central symbol we find, in this selection as in the 
earlier ones, the tendency to form a sequence of secondary symbols 
leading from association to association. Association No. 1 is “lakes” : 
Lugano—Geneva—Engadine. Thibaudet hopes that the lake atmos- 
phere at Lugano will not induce that “mollesse lacustre” which has 
threatened to impair the bureaucratic efficiency of “l'état fromager” at 
Geneva, but will rather have the tonic effect which the Engadine pro- 
duced upon Nietzsche. In this swift succession of references we see 
how Thibaudet has his files ready at hand to be consulted sub verbo 
“lakes” (one might wonder why, once this fiche has been dug out, 
Thibaudet did not continue with the lakes of Rousseau, of Lamartine, 
and of other “Lakists”). Association No. 2 is “abbeys”: Pontigny— 
Cluny. The prospective meeting at Lugano with the Austrian leads 
Thibaudet to think of that model reunion of international minds, freely 
and intimately mingling together, which had been taking place annu- 
ally at Pontigny—on the premises of an ancient abbey. With this, we 
are immediately offered the perspective of modern lay-abbeys, which 
continue the effort toward international solidarity and the Amity of 
Naticns (a loftier concept than that of the League of Nations) that 
was once the function of the medieval abbey (Cluny). Thibaudet 
seems here to be thinking along the same lines as Julien Benda (to 
whom, in general, he was antipathetic), who patterned his modern 
“clerc” on the medieval clergy. 

In every sentence we are reminded of the richness of Thibaudet’s 
repertory of the accidental shapes and facts of history and geography, 
and of the ease with which he draws upon this vast store. When, for 
example, Thibaudet has occasion to discount the probability that the 
Austrian aristocracy, which would play a part in his Viennese League 
of Nations, would be hypnotized into a sterile attitude of devotion to 
the past, he brings in, as an analogy to be discarded, “la mélancolie a 
grand style de nos quatre vicomtes” (Chateaubriand, Bonald, Tocque- 
ville, and Vogiié). His elegant gesture of praeteritio dissimulates the 
learning which is ready to crystallize at his will into neat designs : who 
but Thibaudet would have at his finger tips “four viscounts’” who 
grandiloquently have expressed reactionary ideals? Out of thin air he 
has created a team which did not exist a moment before—and which 
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the reader will not soon forget. This quick creation is the result of a 
deep familiarity with history, which is energized by a categorizing 
habit of mind: ideas are seen together with the social status of their 
representatives, political trends with their corresponding literary style. 

In his constant attempt to “faire riche” by the extemporaneous 
evocation of parallels which he does not trouble to elaborate, Thibau- 
det may include analogies once inspired by personal observation, to be 
henceforth labeled and filed away for the appropriate moment. This is 
the case with “ces normaliens de la S.D.N. et du B.I.T. qui forment 
tribu comme les Juifs au théatre, s’attirent et se soutiennent les uns 
les autres, sont experts en architecture fromagére.” This reminiscence 
is not functional in Thibaudet’s development of his theme: he does 
not, for example, mention the Jewish International in his considera- 
tion of possible international groups: the characteristics of this tribe 
are transferred to the “tribe” of the Normaliens as, for a moment, the 
two tribes are deliberately confused.** 

Underneath all the playfulness and arbitrariness of Thibaudet’s 
modus operandi, we must not forget the serious dialectics by which he 
is working at the clarification of an idea. But we might ask ourselves 
whether his habit of developing his theme on two planes at once, that 
of the Idea in all its imperativeness and that of the material detail in 
all its fortuitousness, does not distract us from following the idea. 
Indeed, the reader who is constantly forced to shift from the one plane 
to the other may not only experience a temporary giddiness, but be 
left with a feeling of futility: faced with this easy succession of paral- 
lels, we may wonder uneasily if it is not possible to parallel anything 
with anything. The very dexterity of Thibaudet’s maneuverings could 
arouse in us the suspicion* that nothing more than virtuosity may be 


18 The Jews have served Thibaudet on other occasions also as object lessons 
fleetingly held up to view. In one of his Réflexions, Thibaudet states of a certain 
writer that his works are read only by the type of persons who are in the habit 
of skipping sentences—“mainly Israelites.” Again, in his History of Literature, 
Porto-Riche is presented as the sensuous “Racine juif.” Thibaudet, the conserva- 
tive thinker who accepts the being of man as historically determined, will always 
be more impressed by the sharp differences offered by Jewish existence than 
would be a progressive such as Gide, who would be more apt to accept the pecu- 
liarities of a minority as only one stage in a long evolutionary process. I am far 
from asserting that anti-Semitism is present in the writings of the enlightened 
thinker Thibaudet, but the prerequisite for anti-Semitism is certainly there: the 
feeling that there is present in Judaism a cluster of features that are unassimilable 
and immutable. In NRF, XXXII, 907, Thibaudet remarks in reference to “La 
France juive” of Drumont: “Cette idée raciste n’est ni vraie ni fausse, elle est 
viable. La critique historique ne peut l’attaquer, la ruiner, que jusqu’a un certain 
point, aprés lequel le critique ne mord plus . . . elle agit, elle est, et elle ne pour- 
rait se communiquer que si elle n’était vaguement préformée, appelée, par les 
profondeurs d’une vie nationale, tout au moins en France et en Allemagne. Si la 
plante pousse, c’est qu’elle plonge en bonne terre. 

14 All the French critics speak of Thibaudet’s excessive use of metaphors, 
from the old academician Gaston Boissier (who, according to B. Crémieux, 
pontificates as follows on a youthful composition of Thibaudet’s : “Pourquoi faut- 
il que M. Thibaudet se laisse emporter par ses qualités mémes, qu'il use sans 
mesure de la métaphore et des rapprochements forcés?”) to young Ramon 
Fernandez (who is scandalized by the “maquis” in Thibaudet’s writings) ; Léon 
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involved in his treatment of serious subjects (indeed, he has antici- 
pated just such a reception of his work, when he states, in this Letter : 
“Je te connais trop hypercritique pour ne pas deviner ton sourire, 
devant ma salade de comparaisons”). And the professionally serious- 
minded among his readers have objected to what they felt to be only 
over-cleverness: an improvisation of relationships in the absence of 
real substance (as if the words used by Thibaudet of the “hyphen” 
could be applied to himself: “un rapport, non une substance”) ; to 
them he was no critic in the great tradition of Sainte-Beuve and 
Brunetiére. He was merely a “journalist.”** 


But this very label (which, incidentally, Sainte-Beuve did not scorn 
to apply to himself) could have been given a positive value, could have 
served to show just where Thibaudet’s genius lay. For he was a 
journalist out of deep conviction; he liked to consider events sub 
specie diei (each of his Réflexions takes its point of departure from a 
current event, and our Letter is written around the date of August 
1, 1936) because he believed that the fortuitous rapprochements which 
are brought about by history and geography, as they evolve daily, are 
able to reveal more than the accidental. Such a headline, of a type 
which we may find any day in an American newspaper, as “Churchill 
and Roosevelt Start Conference as Falla Searches the Kitchen of 
Chateau Frontenac,” would surely have appealed to Thibaudet (the 
mischievous delight in upsetting the hierarchical order, so common in 
America, must represent in France an extraordinary deviation from 
the national tendency to maintain established partitions). As a jour- 
nalist by nature Thibaudet felt a pervasive happiness about the over- 
lappings of different planes, the contiguity of spaces and of times, the 
variety of patterns offered to his eye—all of which he had to accept 
because of his belief that any factual situation in the existing world 
contains potentially more of nutriment for the imagination than any 
philosopher at his desk could devise. The journalist by nature first 


Bopp would even fit Thibaudet into a French “tradition de débraillé,” repre- 
sented by such writers as Montaigne, Saint-Simon, and Diderot. These three 
writers, who represent precisely the non-mathematical esprit de finesse, the non- 
classical, the organic style, have all had hard going in France, where the school 
tradition holds sway. As for Thibaudet, his critics do not seem to have under- 
stood the basic metaphoric necessity which existed for him; they apply to this 
peculiarity quantitative standards because their canons of taste are based only on 
aprioristic criteria of balance and proportion. Needless to say, the mediocre 
student of literature always takes a pride in rejecting originality on the basis of 
a lofty tradition which justifies his own laziness of apperception. 

18 The “journalistic” in Thibaudet was bound to irritate the French University 
and the French Academy, both of them institutions unable to conceive of the 
Humanities being treated with the joy and brio of an adventure of the mind—in 
the very spirit, that is, which gave them birth. This inability explains the fact, 
lamented by academicians and academic writers such as Bergson and Valéry, 
that recognition was refused Thibaudet by the highest institutions of learning 
and culture in France. Nevertheless, the barriers erected against him did not 
prevent Thibaudet from peeping into all the classrooms and seminars of France 
where literature was being taught, and, behind their backs, burlesquing the 
words of the professors. 
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opens himself to the observation of phenoinena, and only then seeks 
to interpret them ; he does not first shape a philosophy in the light of 
which he interprets phenomena. 

A thinker with such a love for reality and accidence could hardly 
have any one prevailing philosophy. And the critics of Thibaudet, who 
have objected to his delectation in and tolerance for the multifarious 
shapes of history, have blamed him for a lack of decision in his think- 
ing ;** they would have preferred, to the accumulative tendency of his 
mind, outspoken attitudes of condemnation or praise. And, surely the 
program which Thibaudet treats here, the measures necessary for the 
establishment of a world organization, would seem to ask for an atti- 
tude of decision. But Thibaudet’s Letter leaves us with no conclusion 
on which a statesman could lay hold. Having elected to discuss the 
future of the League of Nations in terms of its most congruent geo- 
graphical background, Thibaudet refuses to commit himself seriously 
even on the terrain he has chosen. After revealing to us his predilec- 
tion for Austria, he suddenly offers a (lukewarm) advocation of 
Geneva : “Si la capitale de la S.D.N. doit étre un Washington ou un 
Weimar (c’est plutét mon avis), elle restera 4 Genéve. Si l’étre, 
encore ignoré, de cette société exige un Paris, gui sait si Vienne . . .?” 
With the points of suspension we are left in suspense; who, if not 
Thibaudet, shall decide between the alternatives? It might be remarked 
that the Vienna to which he feels so sympathetic is the centuries-old 
symbol of the status quo (it has “le prestige et l’acquis d’un 
passé’’) ;*" and that his last-moment tentative advocation of Geneva 
(the actual site of the League of Nations) is, likewise, an acceptation 
of the status quo—the status quo of the moment. In his allegiance to 
the fait accompli, Thibaudet is akin to the historians in the service of 
Frederick the Great, who were supposed to justify, aprés coup, by 
historical reasons, the conquests made by the king’s generals. The 
tendency which makes Thibaudet find such delight in the variety of 
shapes offered by nature and civilization means that, as a historian, he 
must approve the historically given ; he must be a Conservative. 


(To be continued) 


16 Especially Léon Bopp, who ascribes Thibaudet’s “omnipartiality” to a 
“catholic” (in both senses of the word) and a “totalistic” contemplativity. It is 
obvious that Tainian determinism can coéxist excellently with Catholicism. 
Thibaudet himself (in a passage quoted by A. Thérive) emphasizes his “accept- 
ance” of the historically conditioned: “Je sens trés bien que la critique devrait 
choisir, dissocier. Mais j’ai apporté en naissant le goiit du contraire. J’ai une 
acceptation ‘amélienne’ qui n’est peut-étre pas du pur style francais: mais qu’y 
faire? Il faut tourner et brasser pour faire une mayonnaise, et plus |l’esprit 
mélange, plus ¢a se tient dur.” 

17 The fallacy in his historical prediction about Austria—a fallacy which it is 
all too easy for us to discern post eventum—consists in Thibaudet’s characteristic 
attempt to endow Austria with the glorified features of a perennial France, with- 
out taking enough account of the revolution which had occurred in Austria. 
Given his static world-picture, Thibaudet can easily overlook the fact of a 
revolution. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE EARLY ENGLISH 
PSALTERS AND THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


By A, LaurRENCE Muir 


A comparison of the Early English Psalters uncovers a mine of 
information about the uses and meanings of words and about the 
development of the English vocabulary in the formative periods of our 
language. These Psalters constitute a succession of translations into 
English from originals that were very nearly alike, namely, the Latin 
Psalters in use in England during the Middle Ages. 


Following are a few observations made in comparing the various 
ways of translating the same Latin expression in different English 
Psalters. 


The Middle English Psalters used, with their probable dates and 
the abbreviations herein employed for them, are as follows: the re- 
vised Wyclifite version (ca. 1395), Wycl.; Richard Rolle’s English 
Psalter (ca. 1326), Rolle; the Midland Prose Psalter (first half of 
fourteenth century), Midl.; and the Middle English Metrical Psalter 
(late thirteenth), Metr. The Old English Paris Psalter (metrical por- 
tion, Psalms 51 to 150, from late ninth or early tenth, and prose 
portion, Psalms 1 to 50, either Early or Late West Saxon) and the 
Old English glossed Psalters are also referred to. Among the twelve 
glossed Psalters two especially were observed, the Vespasian (first 
half of the ninth) and Eadwine’s Canterbury (middle of twelfth). 


The references to psalms and verses, given within round brackets, 
are according to the numbering of the particular Psalter in question. 


1 Editions used: 

Josiah Forshall and Frederick Madden, editors, The Books of Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon according to the Wyclifite 
Version, reprinted, with an Introduction by Walter W. Skeat (Oxford, 1881). 

H. R. Bramley, editor, The Psalter or Psalms of David and Certain Canticles, 
with a Translation and Exposition in English, by Richard Rolle of Hampole 
(Oxford, 1884). 

Karl D. Bilbring, editor, The Earliest Complete English Prose Psalter [Mid- 
dle English Midland Prose Psalter], Early English Text Society, No. 97, Part 
I (London, 1891). 

Carl Horstman, editor, Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of Hampole and 
His Followers, Vol. 2, containing Middle English Metrical Psalter (London, 
1896). 

George P. Krapp, editor, Paris Psalter and the Meters of Boethius, Anglo- 
Saxon Poetic Records, Vol. 5 (New York, 1932). (The metrical portion of the 
Paris Psalter.) 

James W. Bright and Robert L. Ramsay, editors, The West-Saxon Psalms, 
Being the Prose Portion of the So-Called Paris Psalter (Boston, 1907). 

Henry Sweet, editor, Vespasian Psalter, in Oldest English Texts, Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, No. 83 (London, 1885), pp. 183-420. 
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All these Psalters follow the standard Vulgate method of numbering 
psalms. The number of references in each case is limited to three, 
although usually several more might have been given. 

One group of Latin terms observed consists of gentes, populus, and 
plebs. Midl. renders all three generally by the one term folk (3.8, 21.5, 
84.8). Exceptions are men (2.8, 110.6), and such glosses as folk 
wyp-outen lawe (78.1) and men wyp-outen lawe (17.47). The Wyc- 
lifite translators evidently recognized that gentes in the Vulgate had a 
special meaning. At times they use hethene men (2.8, 43.12, 95.3), 
although at other times Wycl. employs folkis for gentes (17.44, 81.8, 
110.7). Rolle and Metr. translate gentes with genge (17.47, 85.8, 
112.4). 

The Vulgate populus and plebs are generally rendered folk by all the 
Middle English versions up to Wycl. W ycl., however, uses puple or 
people, a thirteenth-century derivative from the French (17.44, 59.5, 
134.12). In parallel passages of the Authorized Version the same 
words as in W ycl. appear, heathen and people, though not folk ; and 
instead of the awkward hethene men is substituted heathen, which had 
been used as a substantive as early as the year 1000. 

When we look at the Old English Psalters we find that fole trans- 
lates populus and plebs (3.9, 17.45, 84.3), and peoda translates 
gentes (2.8, 45.11, 105.35). Paris, however, in both prose and verse 
portions, at times elaborates gentes with such terms as eldeodig folc 
(45.9), fremde peode (78.1), and sigepeode (95.3). 

Another group consists of those terms used to translate laudare, 
laus, and confiteri. The Old English versions, first of all, render quite 
uniformly /audare with herian (21.23, 83.5, 118.175), laus with lof 
(47.11, 65.8, 101.22), and confiteri with andettan (41.12, 85.12, 
108.30). Of these three Old English words, andettan has dropped out 
completely from the Middle English versions, but we have the verb 
herien (Midl., 21.22), the verb loven (Metr. and Rolle, 21.22), and 
the substantives hering (Midi., 9.14) and loving (Metr. and Rolle, 
9.14). Confiteri is translated almost exclusively in Metr., Midl., and 
Rolle by schriven (to or til) (41.17, 85.11, 144.10), which is not a 
new word in the language, but evidently not sufficiently extensive in 
meaning in Old English times to serve in this situation. 

Wycl. is the one which shows flexibility of vocabulary here. The 
verb knouleche (to) has evolved from Old English sufficiently in 
sense to render confiteri (41.12, 88.6, 117.1). The verb preise, adopted 
from the French in the thirteenth century, is used for Jaudare (21.23, 
83.5), and preising for laus (50.17, 65.8), although Wycl. still in 
places uses herien and hering (21.24, 47.11). NED does not record 
the use of praise as a noun until the fifteenth century, and I have 
never noted it in the Middle English Psalters. 

In Midl. there occur, in connection with this group of words, two 
unusual renderings. In Ps. 65.7 praiere appears for laudis: “3e folk, 
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. . makep pe voice of his praiere herd.” This use of praiere in the 
sense of laus is not recorded in NED. In Ps. 88.6 to translate con- 
fitebuntur we find graunten, although a variant reading from another 
manuscript is knowlege: “Lord, be heuens, shul hy graunten pyn 
wondres . . .?” Graunten is probably a translation in the sense of 
knouleche or acknowledge as they are used in biblical versions, viz., 
to give thanks, to praise. NED does not record any early use of the 
verb grant entirely similar to this one. Both graunte and praiere are 
medieval acquisitions from the French. 

Still another example of distinctive use of a word from the French 
in Midl. is multitude for the Vulgate multitudo (105.7). Wycl., to be 
sure, employs multitude regularly. But in all the other Middle English 
Psalters, and in the majority of examples I have recorded from Midl., 
michelnes and michelhede are the renderings. The Old English Psalt- 
ers use menigu in its various forms, and also manigfealdnisse (Ead- 
wine, 36.11). 

Among the earlier Middle English Psalters the usual rendering of 
eripere is out taken (Rolle and Metr., 58.2, 90.15, 139.1), although 
here again Midl. employs the newer French derivatives defende 
(58.2, 90.15, 139.1) and deliver (34.12, 55.13), in the latter word 
anticipating not only Wycl., which uses deliver almost exclusively, 
but also the English versions of the sixteenth century and the Author- 
ized Version. Rolle apparently uses deliver only to translate liberare 
(36.42, 58.1). 

Among the Old English Psalters Paris shows the most versatility 
here, for it renders eripere with ahreddan (58.1), widlaedan (55.10), 
gefridian (33.4), and generian (34.11); and liberare with aliesan 
(36.39). 


For the Vulgate circumdare, and also circuire, Wycl. employs regu- 
larly cumpassen (17.6, 25.6, 108.3). Rolle and Metr. cling to the 
native umgifen. The use of the French-derived compass as a verb was 
probably a rather late development in Middle English, for NED gives 
only one example earlier than the Wyclifite Bibles, that one being 
from Cursor Mundi (1340). The earliest example of the use of the 
verb encompass given by NED is dated 1553. But Midl. translates 
circumdederunt regularly as encumpassed, a use of the verb dating 
from before 1350 (17.6, 21.16, 108.2). 

In their rendering of veritas, however, all the Psalters up to Wycl., 
including Midl., hold uniformly to the words sodfaestnes and sopnes 
(14.3, 42.3, 84.11), with Paris (prose portion) substituting at times 
rihtwisnes (24.8, 25.3). But Wycl. throughout uses treuthe, a native 
English word which apparently thus broadened its meaning in the lat- 
ter part of the fourteenth century, and especially in the writings and 
translations of Wyclif (see NED). 

A systematic study of these Psalters would reveal much material on 
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the change and growth of the Early English vocabulary. As these brief 
notes have suggested, earlier uses of particular words and new witness 
of distinctions in meaning would come to light. The problems facing 
translators are a potent force in broadening a tongue and rendering it 
more flexible. 
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PROPHETIC DREAMS AND VISIONS IN PARADISE LOST 
By WituiaM B. Hunter, Jr. 


Paradise Lost presents a remarkably varied assortment of dreams 
and visions, true and false, to its two human protagonists. In one 
class we may place the dream which Eve had of eating the fruit—a 
dream inspired by Satan and ultimately conceived, I believe, in terms 
of contemporary demon lore. But there are also a number of true 
revelations, inspired by God either directly or through angelic media- 
tion—revelations delivered through the agency of sleep in a dream or 
through a waking vision. It is my present purpose to show the back- 
ground of this divine revelation in rabbinical and Neo-Platonic theory. 
Jewish commentators, in particular, built up an elaborate theory of 
such revelations, because they are the basis throughout the Old Testa- 
ment of legal, social, and moral practices. 

During the Middle Ages this theory received a widespread treat- 
ment at the hands of rabbis, who united Old Testament fact with the 
Aristotelian theory of dreams which had been handed down by the 
Arabians and connected by them with prophetic vision. Isaac Husik 
briefly sums up the history : 


The suggestion that prophecy is a psychological phenomenon related to true 
dreams is found as early as Isaac Israeli. Judah Halevi mentions it with protest. 
Abraham Ibn Daud adopts it, and Maimonides gives it its final form in Jewish 
rationalistic philosophy. 


It may be added that Joseph Albo, commenting upon Maimonides in 
the early fifteenth century, simplifies the elaborate system which had 
developed through the years.? Of Milton’s contemporaries John Smith 
made the most extensive study of the subject in his treatise Of 
Prothesie ;* his discussion depends primarily upon Maimonides and 
Albo. Milton himself twice quotes from Maimonides’ Moreh Nebu- 
chim or Guide of the Perplexed,* referring to the Latin translation 
published by Buxtorf in 1629. 

“The name of prophet,” says the Christian Doctrine, is not “applied 
exclusively to such as foretell future events, but to any one endowed 
with extraordinary piety and wisdom for the purposes of teaching.’”* 


1Isaac Husik, A History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy (Philadelphia, 
1941), Introduction, p. 49. Maimonides, a Spaniard, more properly known as 
Moses ben Maimon, was perhaps the most important of the medieval Jewish 
philosophers. He lived from 1135 to 1204. 

2 Albo, also Spanish, was born ca. 1381 and died ca. 1445. 

8 Published in his Select Discourses (1660; reprinted, 1673). Quotations are 
from the second edition. Smith entered Cambridge in 1636, not long after Mil- 
ton’s departure. 

4 Works (New York, 1931-38), III, 402; VII, 103. Neither passage relates 
to prophecy. 

5 Ibid., XVI, 245. 
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As codified by Maimonides, prophecy is a term used to cover all 
phases of revelation which may be made to man. The prophet receives 
it from the Active Intellect through the faculties of reason and imagi- 
nation. Requisite, according to the rabbi, are the grace of God, a per- 
fect rational faculty, and moral excellence. Only at the highest level is 
the imagination unnecessary. This was termed the gradus Mosaicus 
because Moses alone of the prophets was given this power ; the rabbis 
characterized its supreme eminence as a direct and unconfused revela- 
tion of divine will to man; hence the Mosaic laws truly possessed holy 
sanction. According to Maimonides this highest grade of prophecy 
occurred neither in dream nor in vision, but when the prophet was 
“waking and standing.”* A second characteristic is that it happened 
without the intervention of any angelic power: “All prophets except 
Moses receive the prophecy through an angel.”’ Moses saw God “face 
to face”; Smith interprets this to mean that the prophetic power oc- 
curred “without any impressions or Images of things in his Imagina- 
tion in an Hieroglyphical way as was wont to be in all Dreams and 
Visions ; but by characterizing all immediately upon his Understand- 
ing.”* Thus at the gradus Mosaicus the prophet knows God’s will 
without any of the simulachra which are the concomitant of dreams 
and visions; hence it is that the imagination, the stage upon which 
these simulachra play, is inoperative upon the Mosaic level and upon 
it alone. It is “the hearing of the voice without seeing any similitude.’”® 

Seemingly it is precisely upon this level that Milton conceives all 
the dialogue which God addresses to Adam and Eve. There is no 
intermediary angel; the pair hear the divine voice directly. Thus, 
while Eve is admiring her beauty reflected in water, it is a voice which 
leads her away (IV, 467). A few lines later she stresses that she was 
“invisibly thus led” (476), a phenomenon which likewise struck 
Adam (VIII, 485-86). As to the latter’s experiences in God’s pres- 
ence, he too is conscious of a voice and of a “Presence Divine” (VIII, 
314 ff.) To describe the experience, Milton deliberately employs un- 
specific words: the “Presence” has a “cleer aspect” (VIII, 336), is a 
“Heav'nly vision” (356), is a “vision bright” (367), and possesses a 
“gratious voice” (436). As Robert Flud says, God may speak in 
various ways to man, but 

* Constitutiones de fundamentis legis, quoted in Smith, op. cit., p. 254. The 
work was published in Amsterdam in 1638. 

7 The Guide of the Perplexed, trans. M. Friedlander (London, 1885), II, 170. 
It should be noted that he uses the term angel to cover both the heavenly creature 
and the imaginative side of the prophecy which it reveals. Hence this statement 
implies the absence of activity of imagination. 

8 Op. cit., p. 257. Cf. Joseph Albo, who says that some prophets reach * 
high that their prophecy comes to them without a medium. That is, the inspira- 
tion of the rational power is not associated with the activity of the imagination 


at all. This was the status of Moses at all times after the first revelation.” 
cog ‘aie Book of Principles, trans. Isaac Husik (Philadelphia, 1930). 


® Maimonides, of. cit., I, 136. 
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Quod autem ad divinam elecutionem attinet, sciendum est, Deum non loqui 
sicuti loquitur homo, sed tanquam invisibilem Deum & Spiritum, ita videlicet, ut 
verbum quidem audiamus, essentiam vero nom valeamus videre: loquitur autem 
lingua sancta, quam omnes homines sub coelo intelligunt. Non est ille sicut homo 
formatus capite, auribus, oculis, naso, ore, aliisve membris, sed tanquam invisi- 
bilis Spiritus, quem nemo unquam vidit, & cui similis nemo existit.1° 

Likewise Milton, faced with the necessity of portraying an actual con- 
versation, gives the divine speaker as little specific detail as possible. 
Again in the judgment scenes of Book X the guilty pair hear “the 
voice of God . . . Now walking in the Garden” (97-98),'* hide from 
“his presence” (100), and hear the “sovran Presence” speak (144). 
Clearly in all of these scenes Milton does away with the simulachra as 
much as possible, allowing God’s revelation to pass directly to the 
intellect. Albo says of the Mosaic stage that 


The person does not see or imagine any form, he does not see any angel or like- 
ness before him, but hears a voice speaking to him and communicating to him 
general ideas for the benefit of a nation or nations, or a rule or rules of conduct 
for the human race or for a part of it, such as lead to human perfection. This 
inspiration comes to him without any apparition or vision, but in the daytime 
while he is awake. . . . An individual who attains such a degree as this should 
no longer be called a human being, but an angel.12 


It is interesting to notice that in the course of the temptation of 
Eve in Book IX she has occasion to restate the commandment against 
eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge. This commandment, she tells 
Satan in no uncertain terms as soon as she sees the object of his 
temptation, God left, “Sole Daughter of his voice” (IX, 653). These 
cryptic words were long ago correctly interpreted by Newton: “An- 
other Hebraism. Bath Kol, The daughter of a voice, is a noted phrase 
among the Jews, and they understand by it a voice from heaven.” So 
far as it goes, this statement is true. Bath Kol (or filia vocis), however, 
represents one of the lowest recognizable forms of prophecy. Smith 
proves from Hebraic sources that the words mean 


nothing else but some V vice which was heard as descending from Heaven, direct- 
ing them in any affair as occasion served: which kind of Revelation might be 
made to one .. . that was no way prepared for Prophesie.1* 


He goes on to add that it frequently occurred after the cessation of 
the power of prophecy proper. As such it was “inferiour to Prophesie” 
and “onely a Voice that moved their Exteriour Senses; and by the 
mediation thereof informed their Minds.”** Smith agrees with his 


10 Utriusque Cosmi Maioris scilicet et Minoris Metaphysica, Physica, atque 
Historia (Oppenhemii, 1619), tomi 2, tractatus 1, sectio 2, portio 1, p. 1 

11 Smith mentions the biblical source of this line as an instance of prophecy, 
op. cit., pp. 197-98. 

12 Op. cit., III, 93-94. 

13 Op. cit., pp. 250-51. Cf. Joseph Mede, Works (London, 1672), pp. 458-59. 

14 Smith, op. cit., p. 253. Cf. Maimonides, op. cit., II, 199: “Manoah and his 
wife were no prophets; for the speech they heard, or imagined they heard, was 
like the bath-kol (prophetic echo), which is so frequently mentioned by our 
Sages, and is something that may be experienced by men not prepared for 
prophecy.” Samson and Manoa, incidentally, do not seem to accept this interpre- 
tation. Cf. SA, 23 ff. and 361 ff. 
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sources that filia vocis is not truly a revelation from God in any full 
sense, but an inferior mode without real and everlasting authority. On 
the other hand, he avers that the Mosaic grade is “most fit and proper 
for Laws” to be announced. Why then does Eve use a term which is 
manifestly an understatement of God’s express and spoken will? Pre- 
sumably Milton employs it dramatically, indicating the imminence of 
the Fall by making her interpret the commandment as, say, a directive 
of action rather than as an express and unalterable statement of the 
divine will.*® 

With the appearances to Adam and Eve of the angels Raphael and 
Michael, Milton moves to the level of prophetic revelation which, ac- 
cording to the rabbis, is highest save the Mosaic. The characteristic of 
all lower levels is that the prophet actually sees or seems to see some- 
thing ; in other words, the imagination is active. Such prophecy, says 
Maimonides, is 


in truth and reality, an emanation sent forth by the Divine Being through the 
medium of the Active Intellect, in the first instance to man’s rational faculty, 
and then to his imaginative faculty.1¢ 


Depending upon the degree in which this divine influence might reach 
the prophet, and upon his physical, intellectual, and moral condition, 
various classifications of prophetic utterance were defined by the 
rabbis. Maimonides, for instance, lists four categories of prophetic 
visions and five of dreams. (The difference between vision and dream, 
he constantly insists, is one of quantity, not quality: the vision is 
higher than the dream, but both are ultimately of divine origin.’’) The 
highest vision, short of the purely rational Mosaic level, occurs when 
the prophet “sees an angel that speaks to him in the vision.’’** Milton 
has evidently used this degree in presenting the appearance of Raphael 
and Michael. For Maimonides, the presence of the angel rather than 
the fact of revelation was what counted in defining prophecy : “when- 
ever Scripture relates that the Lord or an angel spoke to a person, this 
took place in a dream or in a prophetic vision.””?® 


With the angelic appearance the prophet may either hear prophetic 
words or perceive a prophetic vision. Thus in Raphael’s case Adam 
saw the angel and listened to his discourse, but saw no simulachra of 
the war in heaven; but in Michael’s he saw the angel, then the vision, 
then heard the outline of history from the flood to the birth of Christ. 
Besides giving variety to his poem and enabling himself to cover time 
more rapidly, Milton changed his method of narration at the beginning 


15 The Christian Doctrine implies the equality of this command with the 
authority of the Mosaic law: Works, XV, 181. 

16 Op. cit., II, 173. 

17 The idea is implied throughout his discussion of the degrees of prophecy 
Cf. also Smith, op. cit., pp. 174 ff. 

18 Maimonides, op. cit., II, 212. 

19 Tbid., II, 194. 
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of Book XII from vision to discourse, in perfect accord with Hebrew 
precept. Albo says that at the highest level short of the Mosaic the 
prophet 


may also see or hear an angel speaking to him and communicating to him some 
particular matter for his own benefit or for the benefit of others, or he commu- 
nicates to him something of a universal nature, and gives him information con- 
cerning human events that are to come in the future, particular events that are 
to happen to an individual, or something general that is to happen to a nation 
or nations or to humanity as a whole.?° 


And Maimonides shows that the shift from prophetic vision to narra- 
tive is an actual happening. In the following passage the entire pro- 
cess of the rise of simulachra is evident, as is the application to the 
shift of narrative style between Books XI and XII: in a vision 


the senses cease to act, and the [Active Intellect] influences the rational faculties, 
and through them the imaginative faculties, which become perfect and active. 
Sometimes the prophecy begins with a prophetic vision, the prophet greatly 
trembles, and is much affected in consequence of the perfect action of the imagi- 
native faculty; and after that the prophecy follows.?} 


As a matter of fact, Milton himself called attention to the prophetic 
character of Adam’s vision of the future by specifically comparing its 
beginning with two biblical instances of prophecy. For Michael’s ap- 
pearance is like those of the angels who met Jacob in Mahanaim (XI, 
214) or the angels who appeared to Elisha in Dothan (217). The 
former reference is to Gen. 32:1-2, the latter to II Kings 6:13-18. 
Maimonides mentions both in discussing prophecy.** This is not to say 
that Milton has used a rabbinical source for these two quotations ; but 
he has used for his poetic purposes two illustrations which jibe with 
rabbinical theory. As for the eye purge of Euphrasie and Rue, and the 
three drops from the Well of Life, I can find no Hebraic sources. The 
herbs must spring from the poet’s personal concern with ophthal- 
mology. Flud mentions in connection with the use of natural magic 
for prophecy that “ex vegetabilibus herba Verbena & Theangelica ad 
prophetiam conferant,”** and these appear to be the names for more 


20 Op. cit., III, 92. The pseudo-Iamblichus, quoted below, holds that the per- 
cipient may receive “a knowledge which apprehends what has been seen, and 
what will be; it likewise surveys the whole of time, and the deeds which are 
accomplished in time.” On the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyr- 
ians, trans. Thomas Taylor (London, 1895), p. 120. Flud, of. cit., p. 30, outlines 
the transfer of foreknowledge from God to angel to man: “verum somnium sit 
quasi verbum a Deo prolatum, quod ipse prius Angelo ostendit, efficiens, ut ille 
sciat non modo somnium, sed etiam ejus expositionem & radicem, quam non solet 
Angelus transferre ad alium sensum, nec mutat de sua natura in aliam: sed 
sicuti res in sua natura eveniet, ita eam homini ostendit.” 

21 Maimonides, op. cit., II, 193. 

22 Jbid., II, 198, 165. Cf. Flud, of. cit., pp. 19-20: writing of the highest type 
of prophecy short of Mosaic, he says of Gen. 32 that “si hoc singulare quoddam 
& magnum visum fuerit eo tempore, quod tantum gratiae cuiquam inspiratio seu 
afflato ab afflatore concederetur, ut liceret ei de facie ad faciem intueri Angelum 
Dei & ita familiariter cum eo colloqui, uti fecit Jacobus, Genes. 32.1 & 23.” 

23 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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or less rare types of herbs used for eye treatment, as were also 
euphrasy and rue. 

Finally, according to Maimonides, the prophetic power could 
descend upon man during sleep. He distinguishes five classes under 
this general type, all lower than the grades of waking visions.** In the 
highest dream “it appears to the prophet as if God spoke to him.”** 
Since the rabbi believed that dream and vision are different degrees 
of the same basic principle, it might be supposed that Milton would 
follow the rabbinical scheme in relating the dreams which Adam expe- 
riences. They occur in his narration of his past to Raphael and are 
evidently interrelated in form. First is his transportation from Eden 
into Paradise (VIII, 287-309) ; second is his dream of the creation of 
Eve (VIII, 452-78). In both a similar cause operates : the outer senses 
and their unifying agent, the common sense, are laid to rest with only 
fancy of the inner senses still active. Fancy, or imagination, was be- 
lieved during the Renaissance to be the immediate cause of dreams, 
since in sleep it alone remained active and continued to represent the 
simulachra with which it was concerned during waking hours. Thus 
in Adam’s first dream “soft oppression seis’d My droused sense” when 
the apparition of a dream “gently mov’d My fancy.” And in the 
second his senses left him, but the creator “op’n left the Cell Of Fancie 
my internal sight” so that he could still be aware of what was going 
on. As Andrew Willet says, 


We doe thinke, that as this was a sound, heavy, or deep sleepe of the bodie, so 
the soule of Adam was in an ecstasis or trance, being illuminated of God, as it 


may appeare by this, that when he awaked, he knew that the woman was taken 
out of him.2¢ 


The basic distinction regarding prophetic dreams between Milton 
and the rabbis is based upon the function of the imagination. The latter 
emphasize its activity : 


The principal and highest function [of the imagination] is performed when the 
senses are at rest and pause in their action, for then it receives, to some extent, 
divine inspiration in the measure as it is predisposed for this influence . . .; the 
imaginative faculty acquires such an efficiency in its action that it sees the thing 


as if it came from without, and perceives it as if through the medium of bodily 
senses.?7 


But the Jewish authorities unanimously hold that reason is also 
involved : 


24 Op. cit., II, 205 ff. 

25 Ibid., II, 212. 

26 Andrew Willet, Hexapla in Genesin (London, 1608), p. 37. Cf. the analysis 
of John Pettus, Volatiles from the History of Adam and Eve (London, 1674), 
p. 62: “Here seems to be a supernatural and a natural sleep; the supernatural 
(which Adam fell into being caused by God for the end which was designed, the 
producing of Eve;) the natural sleep, and he slept; sleep being as adequate to 
nature as night to day, or darkness to light. In our natural we have dreams, in 
our supernatural Revelations.” Calvin speaks similarly in his Commentaries on 
~, a Book of Moses Called Genesis, trans. John King (Edinburgh, 1847), 

27 Maimonides, op. cit., II, 174-75. 
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It is through the intellect that the influence [from the Active Intellect] reaches 
the imaginative faculty. How then could the latter be so perfect as to be able to 
represent things previously perceived by the senses, if the same degree of per- 
fection were withheld from the intellect ?2% 


None suggests that prophecy could occur through the medium of 
imagination alone. As Albo says, 


There is no doubt . . . that prophecy is a divine inspiration which comes by the 
will of God upon the rational power, either through the medium of the imagina- 
tion or without it... . Moreover it descends primarily and essentially upon the 


rational power.” 


Indeed, the belief was that, if the divine power reached only the imagi- 
nation and not the reason as well, the result would be statesmen, law- 
givers, and such as merely believed themselves prophets.*® With this 
Smith agrees: “this False light which pretends to Prophesie, but is 
not” is “seated onely in the Imaginative power.”** But Milton specifi- 
cally states that Adam’s reason sleeps and only his fancy is active. 

Since the fancy was universally believed to exist upon a plane lower 
than that of reason, it may appear strange that Milton should present 
God as acting upon any level save the highest in man. For God could 
presumably make the revelation to reason itself. A defense of Milton’s 
practice stems, I believe, from Plato’s Timaeus, where God is por- 
trayed as operating upon the fancy in order to reveal truth: 


No man, when in his wits, attains prophetic truth and inspiration; but when he 
receives the inspired word, either his intelligence is enthralled in sleep, or he is 
demented by some distemper or possession. And he who would understand what 
he remembers to have been said, whether in a dream or when he was awake, by 
the prophetic and inspired nature, or would determine by reason the meaning of 
the apparitions [¢ayrdcpara, Viz., fancies] which he has seen, and what indica- 
tions they afford to this man or that, of past, present or future good and evil, 
must first recover his wits. But, while he continues demented, he cannot judge 
of the visions [pavracéws] which he sees or the words which he utters.°* 


In thus putting the power of fancy as the source of divinely revealed 
truth, Plato raises the dreamer above the thinker, though to be sure it 
is essential that the thinker later ravel out the meaning of what has 
been perceived in the ecstasy.** 

As Professor Bundy has shown, this theory of imagination or fancy 
held considerable sway among some of the followers of Plato. And 
it seems that Milton was familiar with at least some of their state- 
ments ; for the original Platonic theory, although it justified the use 
of fancy for divine revelation, did not give the details which appear 


28 Maimonides, op. cit., II, 184. 

29 Op. cit., III, 71-72; cf. p. 74. 

30 Maimonides, op. cit., II, 180. 

31 Op. cit., p. 184. 

32 Dialogues of Plato, trans. B. Jowett (London, 1892), III, 493-94. Cf. the 
discussion of the place of this theory in Plato’s development in M. W. Bundy, 
Theory of Imagination in Classical and Medieval Thought, University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, XII (1927), 48-54. 

33 Bundy, op. cit., p. 53. 
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in Paradise Lost. Specifically, the book On the Mysteries of the 
Egyptians* and the Christian bishop Synesius’ De Somniis** show the 
development from the Timaeus which emphasizes the role of imagina- 
tion in revelation. Both works might have been known to Milton 
either directly or through the Italian Neo-Platonists.** 

Synesius was at great pains to show that the imagination is a power 
worthy to be used in learning the highest things, and devoted con- 
siderable space to establishing the value of the imaginative life ;*" it is 
the “sense of senses” which, locked up in the head, is a sort of common 
sense which delivers sensibilia to the reason.** Or, as the pseudo- 


Iamblichus admits, some dreams are false, but others are sent from 
God. These last 


take place either when sleep is leaving us, and we are beginning to awake, and 
then we hear a certain voice, which concisely tells us what is to be done; or 
voices are heard by us, between sleeping and waking. . . . The recumbents hear 
what the Gods say, and know, by a consecutive perception, what is then done by 
them.°® 


Just in this way is Adam conscious in his first dream of what is going 
on and of a voice speaking to him; in the second he sees the details of 
the operation upon him.*® The description of the divinity in the latter 
seems to be modeled upon the pseudo-Iamblichus : 


sometimes, indeed, an invisible and incorporeal spirit surrounds the recumbents, 
so as not to be perceived by the sight, but by a certain other cosensation and 
intelligence . . . and the recumbents . . . know, by a consecutive perception, what 
is then done by [the gods].*2 


*4 It was formerly ascribed to Iamblichus, but is probably by one of his school ; 
cf. Thomas Whittaker, The Neo-Platonists (Cambridge, 1901), p. 136, and 
Bundy, op. cit., pp. 134-38. 

85 Bundy, op. cit., pp. 147-53. He traces, pp. 153 ff., the Augustinian opposition 
to such exaltation of the imagination. That a Christian might indeed believe the 
theory is clear from reference to Tertullian, A Treatise on the Soul, trans. Peter 
Holmes, in Ante-Nicene Fathers (Buffalo, 1887), III, 224. 

8¢ Marsilio Ficino translated both works; they were included in a miscel- 
laneous group of treatises collected in 1497 and frequently reprinted. Quotations 
are taken from the Aldine edition of 1516. 

87 In Ficino’s translation, op. cit., p. 45 f.: “uerum hoc quidem nobis ad- 
sumptum fuerit ad asseuerandam uitae phantasticae dignitatem aduersus eos, 
qui de hac uel minima quaeque desperant.” 

88 [bid.: “haec enim sensus est sensum, quoniam phantasticus ipse spiritus 
sensorium est communissimum, primumque animiae corpus. & hoc quidem latet, 
agitque intus, principiumque animalis habet uelut ex arce. Nam circa ipsum 
uniuersam capitis fabricam natura construxit. Auditus autem, atque uisus non 
sunt quidem sensus, sed instrumenta sensus, communi sensui ministrantia, & 
quasi quidam animalis ianitores, & hostiarii.” 

89 In Taylor’s translation, op. cit., pp. 115 ff. 

4° The presence of the “shape Divine” (VIII, 295) may be derived from 
Maimonides, who states that in the highest level of prophetic dream “it appears 
to the prophet as if God spoke to him.” O?. cit., II, 212. 

#1 Iamblichus, op. cit., pp. 115-16. 
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Moreover, at Eve’s creation Adam 


As with an object that excels the sense 

Dazl’d and spent, sunk down, and sought repair 

Of sleep, which instantly fell on me, call’d 

By Nature as in aide, and clos’d mine eyes. 
(VIII, 456-59) 


The Mysteries says that there is “sometimes a bright and tranquil 
light” which “shines forth, by which the sight of the eyes is detained, 
and which occasions them to become closed, though they were before 
open,”’*? 
In conclusion, it is clear that, wherever Milton derived his ideas 
regarding prophetic revelations, he has used them consistently with 
established customs and authoritative sources. It can hardly be 
doubted that scholars of his time were acquainted with the material 
which has been brought together here. Paradise Lost reveals a poet 
thinking upon his material, and organizing it in accord with accepted 
precepts which best suited the details his subject required of him. 


W offord College 


42 Ibid., p. 116. The same idea is repeated on pp. 124 and 126. Because of the 

closeness of parallels I append the original text from Ficino’s translation, p. 7°: 

“Somnia vero missa divinitus non ita contingunt, sed veniunt, vel inter vigilia, 
atque somnum, vel inter somnum, atque vigiliam, vel in ipsa vigilia. Tunc breves 
audiuntur voces, quid agendum sit admonentes, & aliquando spiritus quidam non 
corpulentus, non tractabilis, se iacentibus circunfundit. Qui tamen non perspicitur, 
sed alio quodam sensu, & animadversione, quae in consensu percipitur, impetu 
quodam ingrediens, & se undique circumfundens absque contactu, atque mirifice 
passiones animi, corporisque expellit, aliquando vero lumen syncerum, quietum- 
que fulget, sub quo visus clauditur anima patens. Sed alii sensus interim per- 
vigiles sunt, persentiuntque quando dii in lumine ostendunt, & quae illi loquuntur 
aguntque continuata animadversione percipiunt. Perfectius vero id totum dis- 
cernitur, quando visus quoque perspicit atque intellectus corroboratus, quae fiunt 
assequitur, & qui spectant similiter commoventur.’ 

There may be an additional detail from this source. It will be remembered 
that in his first trance Adam was carried bodily into Paradise. The Neo-Platonist 
author had held that under divine possession or inspiration “the body . . . is seen 
to be elevated, or increased in bulk, or to be borne along sublimely in ‘the air.” 
Op. cit., p. 124. 





JOHN WILKINS AND NOAH’S ARK 


By CrarkK EMERY 


In 1668, John Wilkins, a leader of that amazing group of inveter- 
ately curious men who founded the Royal Society and thus initiated 
organized scientific effort in England, published pursuant to “severall 
Orders of the Society” An Essay towards a Real Character and a 
Philosophical Language.’ This book represented his effort to contrive 
a universal language, and a kind of shorthand for writing it, which, as 
he thought, would facilitate mutual commerce, improve natural 
knowledge, and “conduce to the spreading of the knowledge of re- 
ligion.” In connection with this last-stated purpose, Wilkins felt that 
adoption of his language would 


likewise contribute much to the clearing of some of our Modern differences in 
Religion, by unmasking many wild errors, that shelter themselves under the dis- 
guise of affected phrases; which being Philosophically unfolded, and rendered 
according to the genuine and natural importance of Words, will appear to be 
inconsistencies and contradictions. And several of these pretended, mysterious, 
profound notions, expressed in great swelling words, whereby some men set up 
for reputation, being this way examined, will appear to be, either nonsense, or 
very flat and jejune.? 


Samuel Pepys, who was a good friend of Wilkins and of other mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, had been waiting with a good deal of interest 
the publication of the book.* The idea of a universal language has, of 
course, fascinated men in all ages, and that Pepys would be interested 
in Wilkins’ attempt in that direction goes without saying.* When the 
book finally appeared, Pepys bought a copy and began at once to read 
it. But, other than to assert that it pleases him mightily, he says 
nothing of it save in a curious reference in which he remarks: 


1 With An Alphabetical Dictionary wherein all English Words According to 
their Various Significations, Are either referred to their Places in the Philo- 
sophical Tables, or explained by such Words as are in those Tables, compiled 
by William Lloyd (London, 1668). 

2 In “The Epistle Dedicatory.” 

3 Pepys was, indeed, of some assistance to Wilkins. In the entry for June 4, 
1666, he writes: “Thence back with Mr. Hooke to my house and there lent 
some of my tables of naval matters, the names of rigging and the timbers about 
a ship, in order to Dr. Wilkins’ book coming out about the Universal Language.” 

4P. E. Stojan’s Bibliografio de Internacia Linguo (Geneva, 1929), shows the 
extent of the interest. Among the English books noted are Samuel Hartlib’s A 
Common Writing (1647), concerning which Boyle wrote: “If the design of the 
Real Character take effect, it will in good part make amends to mankind for that 
their pride lost them at the tower of Babel. And truly, since our arithmetical 
characters are understood by all the nations of Europe the same way . . . I con- 
ceive no impossibility, that opposes the doing that in words, that we see already 
done in numbers.” (Thomas Birch, The Life of Robert Boyle [London, 1744], 
p. 74). See also Cave Beck, The Universal Character (1657) ; G. Dalgarno, Ars 
Signorum, Vulgo Character Universalis Et Lingua Philosophica (1661), a com- 
parison of which with Wilkins’ Essay appears in Otto Funke’s Zum Weltsprach- 
enproblem in England im 17. Jahrhundert (Heidelberg, 1929). It is suggestive, 
too, that Thomas Urquhart should have satirized the language-makers in his 
Logopandecteision (1653). A certain John Eliot, missionary, was another who 
dreamed of a universal language, he favoring the Hebrew, the tongue which is 
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. . made the boy to read to me out of Dr. Wilkins’ his “Real Character” and 
particularly about Noah’s arke, where he do give a very good account thereof, 
shewing how few the number of the several species of beasts and fowls were 
that were to be in the arke, and that there was room enough for them and their 
food and dung, which do please me mightily and is much beyond what ever I 
heard of the subject, and so to bed.® 


Readers of that observation who are not familiar with Wilkins’ 
Essay (and it is not now readily accessible) must wonder what rela- 
tion obtains between Noah’s Ark and a seventeenth-century Espe- 
ranto. And, since the question of loading the Ark has a perennial 
interest, it is to be thought that they might feel some curiosity as to 
Wilkins’ conception of the way it was done. 

A full discussion of the Essay need not be attempted here.* Suffice 
it to say that, with the assistance of John Ray, Francis Willoughby, 
and others, Wilkins reduced “all the several things or notions, to 
which names are to be assigned” to forty genuses.’ That is, he made 
a catalogue of all the things in man’s experience or imagination worthy 
to be named and classified them. Each of the genuses is subdivided 
“by its peculiar differences.” And, finally, the several species belonging 
to each of the differences are enumerated “according to such an order 
and dependance amongst them, as may contribute to the defining of 
them, and determining their primary significations.”* 

Among the forty genuses are four which are devoted to the animal 
world: (15) Exanguious, (16) Fish, (17) Bird, (18) Beast. Each of 
these categories, as was indicated, is subdivided according to its 
“differences,” as “Beasts may be distinguished by their several shapes, 
properties, uses, food, their tameness or wildness, etc., into such as 
are either” 


Viviparous: producing living young. 

WHOLE Foortep, the soles of whose feet are undivided, being used chiefly 
for carriage. I. 

CLovEN Foortep. II. 

Clawed, or multifidous; the end of whose feet is branched out into toes; 

Nor Rapacious. III. 

RapPacious; living upon the prey of other Animals; having generally six 
short pointed incisores, or cutting teeth, and two long fangs to hold 
their prey; whether the 

{ Cat-KIND; having a roundish head. IV. 

Doc-kIND; whose heads are more oblong. V. 

Oviparous: breeding Eggs. VI.*® 





spoken in Heaven and which by its “trigramical foundation” is “capable of a 
regular expatiation into millions of words, no language like it.” (Quoted in John 
Stoughton, Ecclesiastical History of England [London, 1870], II, 248-49.) 

5 May 27, 1668. 

6 For a more thorough description, see my “John Wilkins’ Universal Lan- 
guage,” Isis, vol. 38 (1948), pp. 174-85. 

7 Wilkins, op. cit., p. 24. 

8 Jbid., p. 22. Italics here and throughout the paper are not mine. 

9 Ibid., p. 156. 
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The brief enumeration of species within the group called Whole 
Footed Beasts will show how the method continues. They may be 
distinguished, Wilkins says, “into such as are either of” 


Solid hard hoofs; considerable for 
Swiftness and comeliness; being used for riding. 
1. Horse, Mare, Gelding, Nag, Palfrey, Steed, Courser, Gennet, Stallion, 
Colt, Fole, Filly, Neigh, Groom, Ostler. 
} Slowness and Strength in bearing burdens; having long ears; either the 
more simple kind; or that mungrel generation begotten on a Mare. 
2. { Asse, Bray. 
| MULE. 
Softer feet; having some resemblance to the 
Cloven footed-kind; by reason of the upper part of the hoof being divided, 
being ruminant, having a long slender neck, with one or two bunches 
on the back. 
3. CAMEL, Dromedary. 
} Multifidous kind; having little prominencies at the end of the feet, repre- 
senting toes, being of the greatest magnitude amongst all other beasts, 
used for the carriage and draught of great weights, and more par- 
ticularly esteemed for the tusks. 
4, ELEPHANT, Ivory.” 








It is in thus reducing all animal life to fit his table that Wilkins 
shows specifically how his study contributes “to the clearing of some 
of our Modern differences in Religion. . . .” For one of the puzzles 
which perplexed scientific divines and devout scientists in Wilkins’ 
day and which, for want of a satisfactory answer, was pressing weak 
Christians into the camp of the atheists (as indeed it does today) was 
the question of how Noah got all those animals into his Ark. Wilkins, 
scientific divine and devout scientist, is able, by virtue of his method- 
ized approach, to meet and master the problem. As he says, it is 


a thing worthy to be observed, namely, that great difference which there is 
betwixt those opinions and apprehensions which are occasioned by a more gen- 
eral and confused view of things, and those which proceed from a more distinct 
consideration of them as they are reduced into order." 


Thus even “knowing and learned men,” when asked how many 
sorts of birds and beasts inhabit the world, would reply that they 
were in such numbers as could not be counted, whereas, Wilkins avers, 


. + » upon a distinct inquiry into all such as are yet known, and have been 
described by credible Authors, it will appear that they are much fewer than is 
commonly imagined, not a hundred sorts of Beasts, nor two hundred of Birds.!? 


10 Loc. cit. 
11 [bid., p. 162. 
12 Loc. cit. 
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On the basis of this vulgar error “atheistical scoffers” had ques- 
tioned whether the Ark—three hundred cubits in length, fifty in 
breadth, and thirty in height'*—could contain “so vast a multitude of 
Animals, with a whole years provision of food for each of them.” 

Before offering his rejoinder to the scoffers, Wilkins reviews some 
earlier answers. Origen, Augustine, and others had argued that 
Moses, who had undergone Egyptian instruction, was referring to the 
Egyptian geometrical cubit, which contained six of the “vulgar 
cubits,” or nine feet. This argument Wilkins calls unreasonable “Be- 
cause it doth not appear that there was any such measure amongst the 
Egyptians or Jews, styled the Geometrical cubit.”** Others had 
argued that since, in the early history of the world, men were larger 
than they are in the decadent present, cubits must also have been 
larger. Wilkins points out drily that if men and cubits were then 
larger, the beasts also were. 

Having disposed of these and other faulty explanations, Wilkins 
proceeds to his own. First, he determines from Moses’ description 
that the Ark was divided into three “stories,” each ten cubits (15 feet) 
high, “besides one cubit allowed for the declivity of the roof in the 
upper story.” The lower story, he believes, was assigned to the beasts, 
the middle story contained their food, and the other was given over 
to the birds and their food, Noah, his family, and utensils. Next, 
Wilkins draws up a table of the various species that were to be lodged 
in the Ark, dividing this table into three sections according to the food 
by which they were nourished. In each of the three sections of the 
table, the information is given as follows: 


lst column: Number entering the Ark (2 clean, 7 unclean). 
2nd column : Names of the beasts. 


3rd column: Amount each species would eat proportionate to that 
eaten by beeves, sheep, or wolves. 


4th column: Necessary breadth of stalls in feet. 
The table itself*® represents Wilkins’ answer to those who think the 
beasts of the world are beyond number : 


18 Gen. 6:15. 
14 Wilkins, op. cit., p. 163. He calculates, too, that, using this measure, we 
should find that Goliath was fifty-four feet tall, his head about nine feet in the 
height or diameter, “which must needs be too heavy for David to carry.” 
15 Ibid., p. 164. 
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Room made for all the beasts (and the briefest calculation shows 
that there was room and to spare),** the next question is how to feed 
them. Analysis of the problem reveals the following: there are forty 
carnivorous beasts, who will require food sufficient to satisfy 
twenty-seven wolves. One whole sheep per day is assumed sufficient 
for six wolves. Therefore five sheep per day, or a total of 1,825 (the 
Ark was afloat for a year) will meet the needs of the carnivorous 
beasts. These 1,825 sheep must be housed on the deck allotted to the 
beasts. Systematic loading accomplishes this. First, twenty-six stalls 
(twelve to the port, and fourteen to the starboard, each 200 by 18 


16 Turtles, crocodiles, etc., being able to live in water, were not taken into the 
Ark. Serpents, lizards, frogs, and their kind were lodged in “the Drein or Sink 
of the Ark, which was probably three or four foot under the floor for the stand- 
ings of the Beasts.” Rats, mice, moles, insects needed no “particular stalls ap- 
pointed for them.” 
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feet) are set up for the beasts.’ Passageways extend the length of the 
Ark on either side to permit easy entrance to these stalls. The vast 
center section is thus available for sheep. This area, Wilkins com- 
putes, will hold sixteen hundred sheep. But there is also space both 
at the bow and at the stern, not only enough to hold 288 more sheep, 
but indeed, enough to leave a two hundred foot overplus “for the 
reception of any other beasts, not yet enumerated or discovered.”"* 
Next, care needs to be devoted to the non-carnivorous beasts. 
According to the table, the beasts feeding upon hay would require the 
amount normally fed to ninety-two beeves. (To prevent cavil, Wil- 
kins makes it a hundred.) In addition there are 1,825 sheep; but since 
they are to be eaten at the rate of five a day, the provision for them 
should be reckoned for only half the number, or 912. Since one sheep 
eats one seventh as much as one of the beeves, that number is reduced 
to 180. This added to the previous hundred equals 280 (rounded to 
300). Forty pounds of hay are assumed a day’s ration for an ox. This 
is the equivalent of a solid cubit of baled hay. Three hundred cubits 
X three hundred and sixty-five days = 109,500 cubits of hay to be 
stored. But the second deck is 10 « 300 x 50 cubits, or 150,000, 


which is more by 40,500 than what is necessary for so much compressed hay; 
and will allow space enough both for any kind of beams and pillars necessary 
for the fabric, as likewise for other repositories, for such fruits, roots, grain or 
seed, as may be proper for the nourishment of any of the other Animals. And 
likewise for such convenient passages and apertures in the floor as might be 
necessary for the putting down of the hay to the Stalls in the lower story.® 


Thus, according to Wilkins, the animals got into the Ark.*® As the 
good man said, “the measure and capacity of the Ark, which some 
Atheistical irreligious men make use of, as an argument against the 
Scripture, ought rather to be esteemed a most rational confirmation 
of the truth and divine authority of it.”** And so, at least, Pepys 
found it. How the argument would fare today is another matter. 


University of Miami 


17 This small number is made possible by judiciously putting together various 
related species. 

18 It should be noted that the Ark was flat-bottomed, as being intended only 
as a “kind of Float to swim above water.” 

1* Wilkins, op. cit., p. 167. 

20 The housing of the birds, which took up so little space, requires no expla- 
nation. 

21 Jbid., p. 168. 








NOTES ON THE VISIONS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF 
ALBION BY WILLIAM BLAKE 


By Henry H. Wasser 


Most students of Blake find considerable difficulty in interpreting 
his poetry with consistency. Some have relied on a careful reading of 
Lavater, Swedenborg, or Boehme in order to understand the major 
tenets of his philosophy. Others have turned to the symbols, and in 
the manner of the cryptographer have noted the recurrence of the 
symbolic representation in the poems of complexity in order to clarify 
the order of his vision. But a third way of reading a poet, namely in 
the light of our knowledge of his life and experience, has been 
strangely neglected. In the future, scholars of Blake might profitably 
turn to such analysis. 

For our present study we wish to refer to the Visions of the Daugh- 
ters of Albion as an expression of Blake’s knowledge of the love affair 
between Mary Wollstonecraft and Henry Fuseli. Curious reticence 
toward this first experience in love of Mary Wollstonecraft has been 
shown by her biographers—a reticence which by no means includes 
her later celebrated love affairs with Gilbert Imlay and William God- 
win. However, we may obtain an account from Godwin’s Memoirs 
and Knowles’s Life of Henry Fuseli. 

Mary Wollstonecraft met Fuseli at the celebrated weekly meetings 
of the partisans of the French Revolution in 1790 at the bookseller 
Johnson’s home. Other friends of the spirit of liberty and ideals of the 
French Revolution such as Dr. Price, Dr. Priestley, Tom Paine, Wil- 
liam Godwin, and William Blake were also present at these weekly 
gatherings. Blake had already made Mary’s acquaintance by illustrat- 
ing her Elements of Morality, translated from the German of Salz- 
mann, and drawing designs for her Tales for Children. At this time 
Mary was a woman of thirty-two without the slightest tinge of scandal 
that was later to attach itself to her name. She was in the midst of 
composing Vindication of the Rights of Women, which was to appear 
in 1791. After years of penury and self-sacrifice her pensive mood, 
“heightened by the state of celibacy and restraint in which she had 
hitherto lived and to which the rules of society condemn an unmarried 
woman,”? became ebullient under the influence of the brilliant mascu- 
line conversation she now enjoyed. Henry Fuseli, a man of fifty-one, 
was first in this brilliant galaxy for his scintillating conversation. Of 
Swiss parentage, he was an engraver and painter of note. Though a 
close friend of Blake, he was cautious in the face of Blake’s unortho- 
doxy. In a prospectus of Blake’s work as a designer and engraver, 


1 William Godwin, Memoirs of Mary W. Godwin (Philadelphia, 1799), p. 79. 
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published in 1805, he accuses Blake of playing “on the very verge of 
legitimate invention.”? A man of wide learning, his customary touch 
in conversation was light, sophisticated, and cynical. He, however, 
made a deep impression on the lonely spinster. She is quoted by 
Knowles as having said, “I always catch something from the rich tor- 
rent of his [ Fuseli’s] conversation worth treasuring up in my memory 
to exercise my understanding.’”* 

Their lively talk at Johnson’s dwelling blossomed into private con- 
versation at Fuseli’s home or at Mary’s apartment. Mary, hitherto 
unaware of her dress or surroundings, began to beautify herself. Pre- 
viously decked in a “habit of coarse cloth .. . black worsted stockings 
and a beaver hat, with her hair hanging lank about her shoulders,’ 
she now became a lady of fashion. Commensurately with her new out- 
look, she changed her lodgings to more fashionable quarters. Mary 
was in love for the first time. As Godwin put it, “The delight she 
enjoyed in his [Fuseli’s] society she transferred by association to his 
person.”® She had never known any man “possessed of those noble 
qualities, that grandeur of soul, that quickness of comprehension and 
lively sympathy” until she met Fuseli. 

But there was an insurmountable obstacle. Fuseli was married. 
Mary, in her anxiety to maintain at least a platonic affection and inti- 
macy, expressed the thought that although Mrs. Fuseli had a right to 
the person of her husband, she because of congeniality of sentiments 
and talents should hold a place in his heart, for “she hoped to unite 
herself to his mind.’”® She did not find the satisfaction in the platonic 
affection that she had originally expected from it. Her ardent imagina- 
tion was continually creating pictures of the happiness she might have 
had if fortune had favored their more intimate union. 


She felt herself formed for domestic affection. General conversation in society 
did not satisfy her. ... She repined when she also reflected that the best years of 
her life were spent in comfortless solitude. These ideas made the cordial inter- 
course with Mr. Fuseli which had at first been one of her greatest pleasures a 
source of perpetual torment to her. She conceived it necessary to snap the chain 
of this association in her mind and for that purpose determined to seek a new 
climate and mingle in different scenes.? 


Mary felt and had written that the imagination should awaken the 
senses and not the senses the imagination. Under the impact of the 
frustration of her love for Fuseli, she was running the danger of vio- 


eg Burdett, William Blake, English Men of Letters Series (London, 

1926), p. 144. 

c 8 John Knowles, Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli (London, 1831), Vol. I, 
h. VII. 


4 [bid. 

5 Godwin, op. cit., p. 80. 

6 Knowles, op. cit., Ch. VII. It is curious to note in this connection Blake's 
desire to introduce a “handmaiden” into his household—a request which precipi- 
tated a crisis in the usually compatible relationship with his wife Catherine. 

7 Godwin, op. cit., p. 80. 
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lating one of her principles of behavior by falling prey to the dictates 
of her senses. Consequently, she broke off her friendship. 

Knowles disagrees with this version of the rupture of relations. He 
maintains that Fuseli admired Mary chiefly for her talents, and that 
in her disappointment at not being loved Mary constantly complained 
of being neglected. Fuseli, retreating before her forwardness, rather 
priggishly lectured her on the impropriety of indulging in a passion 
that removed her from the realm of conventional behavior. She an- 
swered, “If I thought my passion criminal I would conquer it or die 
in the attempt. For immodesty in my eyes is ugliness; my soul turns 
with disgust from pleasure tricked out in charms which shun the light 
of heaven.’”* 

Hurt by Fuseli’s remoteness, Mary made one last effort to ripen 
her friendship. She went to see Mrs. Fuseli, demanding that she be 
accepted as an intimate of the family because she could not live with- 
out the satisfaction of seeing and conversing with Fuseli daily. Mrs. 
Fuseli forbade her the house. In shame, but with quiet dignity, Mary 
wrote Fuseli a letter in which she begged pardon for having disturbed 
the quiet tenor of his life, and on December 8, 1792, she left London 
for France. 

On her return to London in April, 1795, and ‘after the tragic affair 
with Gilbert Imlay, she wrote the following letter to Fuseli, in which 
the suffering she had to endure from conventional society for her in- 
dependence and integrity is movingly described: 


When I returned from France, I visited you, Sir, but finding myself after my 
late journey in very different situation I vainly imagined you would have called 
upon me. I simply tell you what I thought, yet I write not, at present, to com- 
ment on your conduct or expostulate. I have long ceased to expect kindness or 
affection from any human creature, and would fain tear from my heart its 
treacherous sympathies. I am alone. The injustice, without alluding to hopes 
blasted in the bud which I have endured, wounding my bosom, have set my 
thoughts adrift into an ocean of painful conjectures. I ask impatiently what—and 
where is truth? I have been treated brutally ; but I daily labor to remember that 
I still have the duty of a mother to fulfill. I have written more than I intended— 
for I only meant to request you to return my letters. I wish to have them and it 
must be the same to you. Adieu, Mary® 


We cannot be certain as to the accuracy of the characterization of 
their love in either Godwin’s account or that of Knowles, but we can 
ascertain Blake’s feeling in the matter in view of his knowledge of a 
relationship that occurred and matured under his eyes. By 1792 Blake 
had become convinced of the power of female love to stimulate poetic 
inspiration or imagination to comprehend eternally the divine in every 
person. He had come to believe in the inadequacy of the male in the 
marriage relationship, and the superiority arbitrarily and without con- 
sideration of merit assigned to men over women infuriated him. He, 
quite naturally, conceived of Mary Wollstonecraft as an embodiment 


* Knowles, op. cit., Ch. VII. 
® Ibid. 
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of his heroine. J. Middleton Murry even suggests that Blake was in 
love with her. She had become renowned as the champion of female 
rights, decrying the subordination of women to men in property rela- 
tions and in moral and theological judgments. Her independence and 
fearless honesty in the face of society’s slanderous reaction to her 
statement of principles were undoubtedly admired by Blake.’° 

Blake knew Fuseli intimately, and therefore must have known of his 
conventional timidity in the face of Mary Wollstonecraft’s unorthodox 
behavior. Through personal experience he knew of Fuseli’s limitations 
in imagination and lack of courage in standing up to criticism by the 
“vested interests” of art. Fuseli had declared that Blake was “damned 
good to steal from,” and his engravings often contained ideas drawn 
from Blake. On several occasions he had failed to defend the mystic 
vigorously from the wholesale condemnation of his artistic work by 
contemporary critics. Blake knew that Fuseli’s instincts were creative 
and heterodox, but he also realized that society could modify his 
wishes to the very “shadow of desire.” 

Blake was prone to draw his descriptions from what he thought a 
typical model, one who would embody a whole social matrix in him- 
self. Therefore, what is more plausible than that Blake, writing the 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion, should utilize the drama of Henry 
Fuseli and Mary Wollstonecraft to express his views on the nature of 
love and the function of the female instinct in his philosophy. 

The leading characters of the poem, Bromion, Theotormon, and 
Oothoon have been interpreted as the Slave of the Law (moral and 
theological restraints), Desire overcome and constrained by the Law, 
and Freedom from the Law, respectively. Bromion and Theotormon 
may then be considered logically as the conflicting impulses in Fuseli, 
whose instincts toward uninhibited expression we have seen modified 
by social standards. Oothoon, representing impulse and emancipation, 
must consequently be derived from the apostle of female rights, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, whose independence in mental and social attitudes 
Blake was later to celebrate again in his poem, “Mary.”™ “Such a 
woman I adore,” was Blake’s outburst on reading Lavater’s aphorism, 
“a woman whose ruling passion is not vanity, is superior to any man 
of equal faculties” {Blake’s underlining].™ 

In the first scene the independence of Oothoon is shown when she 
plucks the flower, ancient symbol of the loss of virginity, by her own 
volition. We recall the fascination of Mary for Fuseli and her insistent 


10 Note the nastiness of Thomas Taylor’s attack on Mary Wollstonecraft in 
A Vindication of the Rights of Brutes (1792), cited by S. Foster Damon (Wii- 
liam Blake, His Philosophy and Symbols [London, 1924], p. 34). 

11 “Mary” is listed by Geoffrey Keynes as among the poems written about 
1803. S. Foster Damon feels that the poem was probably inspired by the attitudes 
of Mary Wollstonecraft’s friends toward her practice of free love. Note 
Fuseli’s sardonic reference to her as the “assertrix of female rights” (John 
Knowles, Henry Fuseli, Ch. VII). 

12 Poetry and Prose of William Blake, edited by Geoffrey Keynes (London, 
1939), p. 723. 
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pursuit of the initial acquaintance. The subsequent sexual consumma- 
tion between Oothoon (freedom) and Bromion (slave to institution 
and law) must be judged as symbolizing the confrontation of conven- 
tional attitudes in Fuseli by the impulsive, uninhibited desire of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. Mary’s complaint of being neglected and of lack of 
consideration, amply attested to by Knowles, softens Fuseli; the glim- 
merings of constrained desire begin to flame, and “soon her woes 
appall’d his thunders hoarse.”** But society’s standards gain the upper 
hand. Mary’s regret over the increasing sensual pervasion of her 
spiritual love, in defiance of her enunciated principles of female be- 
havior, echoes in Oothoon’s cry for Theotormon’s eagles “to rend 
away this defiled bosom.” Momentarily Oothoon or Mary has sub- 
mitted to the conventional evaluation of the uninhibited expression of 
desire or of extra-marital sexual intercourse. Moral restraint and law 
have temporarily convinced Oothoon that chastity is virtuous and 
that sexual love is unclean—‘“the clear spring, mudded with feet of 
beasts, grows pure and smiles.” In such a state of mind “none but 
Bromion [as representative of the world of convention, of moral and 
religious institutions, of finite reason] can hear my lamentations.” 

Oothoon begins to question her submission to judgment by worldly 
standards : 


With what sense is it that the chicken shuns the ravenous hawk? 
With what sense does the tame pigeon measure out the expanse? 

With what sense does the bee form cells? have not the mouse and frog 
Eyes and ears and sense of touch? Yet are their habitations 

And their pursuits as different as their forms and as their joys. 

Ask the wild ass why he refuses burdens, and the meek camel 

Why he loves man: is it because of eye, ear, mouth or skin, 

Or breathing nostrils? No, for these the wolf and tyger have. 


And probing, she demands, “‘and then tell me the thoughts of man that 
have been hid of old.” At the end of her questioning, she propounds 
the unanswerable query: “How can I be defiled when I reflect thy 
image [Theotormon] pure?” Fuseli or Theotormon, faced with this 
unequivocal declaration of devotion unrestrained by circumlocution of 
vocabulary or feeling, is thrown into confusion. He asks, “What is a 
joy...where dwell the joys of old?” and Hamlet-like wonders 
whether if his thought gives him the answer it will bring “comfort” 
or “poison.” Theotormon, being desire constrained by moral law and 
institution almost to the point of nullity, is indecisive in the matter of 
Oothoon. But Bromion, restraint itself, has no doubts, and answers 
that joys may be “unknown not unperceived.” There is nothing that 
the senses cannot or will not perceive. There is no desire of poetic 
imagination or energy beyond the senses, contrary to the statement of 
Oothoon. “Is there not one law [oppression] for both the lion and the 
ox?” All things are or will be known, and the totality and conformity 


13 This and subsequent quotations are taken from Poetry and Prose of William 
Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes, pp. 194-200. 
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of existence encompasses all contradictions and searchings for truth. 
And Bromion adds, “And is there not eternal fire and eternal chains 
to bind the phantoms of existence from eternal life?” Seeking eternity 
is futile because eternity is eternally barred from existence or earthly 
human life. 

Oothoon, however, in reply to this conventional argument and in 
fulfillment of Theotormon’s quest, continues to unfold the Blakean 
vision : “different joys [are] holy, eternal and infinite,” and each “joy 
is Love.” Not all joys are the same, and one joy does not absorb an- 
other. Each joy demands individual attention and appreciation. The 
macrocosm of eternity may be viewed in the microcosm of individual 
love, in contrast to Bromion’s denial of the eternality of earthly love. 

Blake continues with a bitter attack on the institution of marriage 
as it was forced upon the young women of the eighteenth century. 
We can visualize in the following passages Mary Wollstonecraft in 
all the fire of her indignation at man’s subordination of woman and at 
the corrupting influence of the institution of marriage : 


Till she who burns with youth and knows no fixed lot.is bound 

In spells of law to one she loathes? and must drag the chain 

Of life in weary lust? must chilling murderous thoughts obscure 
The clear heaven of her eternal spring; to bear the wintry rage 
Of a harsh terror, driv’n to madness, bound to hold a rod 

Over her shrinking shoulders all the day, and all the night 

To turn the wheel of false desire, and longings that wake her womb 
To the abhorred birth of cherubs in human form, 

That live a pestilence and die a meteor, and are no more. 


Continuing her efforts to sway Theotormon in his indecision, 
Oothoon warns if “Theotormon seeks this hypocrite modesty . . . then 
is Oothoon a whore indeed! and all the virgin joys of life are harlots” ; 
but emphatically “Oothoon is not so” and will “draw the pleasures of 
this free born joy.” Once again Oothoon belabors Theotormon for his 
timidity and submission to convention : “Why dost thou seek religion : 
Is it because acts are not lovely that thou seekest solitude where the 
horrible darkness is impressed with reflection of desire?” 

And with a resounding affirmation Oothoon concludes this remark- 
able expression of Blake’s closely reasoned argument by shouting “I 
cry: Love! Love! Love!” But this love is not the “self-love that envies 
all,” but is so unselfish that Oothoon would ever view with equanimity 
“his [Theotormon’s] dear delight” with other women [“girls of mild 
silver or of furious gold” ], “for everything that lives is holy.” 

But “Theotormon sits upon the margin’d ocean conversing with 
shadows dire,” and Fuseli heeds society in rejecting the love of the 
most remarkable woman of the age. 


City College of New York 








COLERIDGE ON BLAKE’S SONGS 
By B. R. McE perry, jr. 


In 1818 Coleridge returned to Charles Augustus Tulk, the Sweden- 
borgian, a copy of Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Songs of Experi- 
ence which, apparently, he had read at Tulk’s request.* Accompanying 
the volume was a letter of thanks, with a “rude scrawl as to the order 
in which I was pleased by the several poems.” This letter has long 
been known, and has occasionally been referred to by commentators 
on Blake. There has been, however, no attempt to interpret its sig- 
nificance as a critical utterance of Coleridge’s Highgate period. 

Coleridge begins with a rather unfavorable paragraph on Blake’s 
drawings : “Title-page and the following emblem contain all the faults 
of the drawings with as few beauties as could be in the compositions 
of a man capable of such faults and such beauties.” He then proceeds 
to list the poems in order,’ adding for each the appropriate symbol, 
according to the following curious scheme: I signifies “It gave me 
great pleasure”; I with a dash through it, “Still greater”; II with 
dashes, “And greater still”; a small A enclosed in a circle, “In the 
highest degree”; O, “In the lowest.” A few brief comments supple- 
ment the symbols. Such a plan suggests the schoolmaster rather than 
the master critic. Why did Coleridge adopt it? Perhaps Tulk had 
pressed him for a list of the “best” poems in the volume; but the 
hierarchy of five degrees of excellence was surely Coleridge’s own 
refinement. If these cryptic notations were elaborated in talks with 
Mr. Tulk—or with Blake himself—no record survives. If they have 
significance it must be conjectured by analysis of the poems them- 
selves.* 


1 Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge (London, 1895), II, 
684-88. It is likely that this letter was written early in 1818, for Coleridge in a 
letter of February 6, 1818, to Cary, the translator of Dante, also mentions reading 
Blake’s poems. 

2 Geoffrey Keynes, A Bibliography of William Blake (New York, 1921). pp. 
121-22, explains that Coleridge’s list of poems “agrees precisely in arrangement 
with that adopted by Wilkinson in his edition of the Songs issued in 1839.” Wil- 
kinson borrowed this same copy from Tulk in 1838. The following poems, usually 
included in modern editions of the Songs, are not in Coleridge’s list: “The 
Angel,” “My Pretty Rose-Tree,” “Ah! Sun-Flower,” “The Lily,” and “The 
Human Abstract.” Nor does Coleridge list the well-known “Introduction” to 
Songs of Innocence. “The Nurse’s Song,” which he says “gave me great pleas- 
ure,” appears to have been that from Songs of Innocence; the shorter variant in 
Songs of Experience apparently was not in the Tulk copy. 

8 E. H. Coleridge (Letters of S. T. Coleridge, I1, 684) mentions transcripts 
of twenty-five letters from Coleridge to Tulk, but they were full of “ontological 
speculation.” That Coleridge later met Blake is indicated by Crabb Robinson, in 
a letter of February 20, 1826, quoted by Keynes, op. cit., pp. 347-48. Coleridge’s 
only other recorded comment on Blake is a general one in the letter to Cary 
mentioned above in note 1. 
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Of the thirty-six poems ranked by Coleridge, seven “pleased” him, 
as he oddly puts it, “in the lowest degree”: from Innocence, “The 
Blossom,” and “The Chimney Sweeper”; from Experience, “The 
Voice of the Ancient Bard,” “A Little Girl Lost,” “The Chimney 
Sweeper,” “A Poison Tree,” and “To Tirzah.” Of these, “A Little 
Girl Lost,” which tells of the youthful pair playing on the grass, carries 
the following motto: 


Children of a future age, 

Reading this indignant page, 

Know that in a former time, 

Love, sweet Love, was thought a crime.* 


On this poem Coleridge added the comment: “I would have had it 
omitted, not for want of innocence in the poem, but from the too 
probable want of it in many readers.” Does this moralistic objection 
offer a clue to Coleridge’s other judgments? ““The Chimney Sweeper” 
(of Songs of Experience) has the theme of parental tyranny and 
hypocrisy ; it ends with the rebellious description of the parents that 
“are gone to praise God and His Priest and King,/Who make up a 
heaven of our misery.”* To a reader who wished “A Little Girl Lost” 
omitted, this suggestion of impiety would hardly be welcome. “The 
Voice of the Ancient Bard,” too, appears rebellious in its denunciation 
of those who have fallen in the endless maze of folly, “and wish to 
lead others when they should be led,” though they reject the true 
principle announced at the beginning of the poem: 


Youth of delight, come hither, 
And see the opening morn, 

Image of truth new-born. 

Doubt is fled, and clouds of reason 
Dark disputes and artful teasing.® 


“A Poison Tree” and “To Tirzah” Coleridge marked “I—and yet O” : 
that is, at first they “gave him great pleasure,” but on second thought 
he decided to rank them lowest. Both these poems are curious re- 
versals of “normal” sentiment. In “A Poison Tree” repression of 
wrath, ordinarily considered a Christian virtue, causes wrath to grow 
until its fruit kills the enemy. “To Tirzah” represents salvation 
through Christ as canceling the love for the speaker’s mother : 


Thou, Mother of my mortal part, 
With cruelty didst mould my heart, 
And with false self-deceiving tears 
Didst bind my nostrils, eyes, and ears; 


Didst close my tongue in senseless clay, 
And me to mortal life betray: 
The death of Jesus set me free: 
Then what have I to do with thee ?? 
4 Poetical Works of William Blake, ed. John Sampson (London, 1928), p. 103. 
5 Ibid., p. 104. 
6 Ibid., p. 96. Italics are mine. 
7 Ibid., p. 96. 
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Thus, from Coleridge’s own comment on “A Little Girl Lust,” and 
from the similar unconventionality of five other poems, it seems likely 
that moral sensibility is a partial explanation of the relatively low 
rank assigned. This inference is hardly invalidated by the fact that 
the only other poem given the same rank, “The Blossom,” has no 
moral implication whatever ; this poem, it will be remembered, is an 
extremely simple little lyric written to the “Merry, merry sparrow,” 
hovering near a blossom. 

Turning to the poems which pleased Coleridge most, then, we 
should expect to find poems of a more conventional tone. And so we 
do. “The Little Black Boy”—which Coleridge double checked—is a 
symbolic idealization of childhood’s faith that God is love; “The 
Divine Image” identifies divinity with “Mercy, Pity, Peace, and 
Love,” emphasizing also the father—child relationship between God 
and Man; “Night” tells of “angels bright” who guard all creatures 
and anticipate the day when the lion shall lie down with the lamb. 
Clearly, then, we may say that these poems which pleased Coleridge 
most present ideas in keeping with traditional Christian doctrine. 
Charming and “original” these poems may be, but they are not un- 
conventional. 

Similarly, the poems marked as producing pleasure of the second 
rank express relatively conventional ideas. “Infant Joy” would nat- 
urally give pleasure to the father who had written so delightedly of 
Hartley’s childhood. Taking Blake’s lines quite literally, Coleridge 
ventured to suggest improvements for the conclusion : 


For the three last lines I should write, “When wilt thou smile,” or “O smile, O 
smile! I'll sing the while.” For a babe two days old does not, cannot smile, and 
innocence and the very truth of Nature must go together. Infancy is too holy a 
thing to be ornamented. 


“Holy Thursday,” too, celebrates the beauty and innocence of child- 
hood, imploring the reader to cherish the Christian virtue of pity, 
which innocent childhood calls forth. “The Schoolboy,” from Songs 
of Experience, again celebrates the delight of a child in nature as a 
holy thing, too important to be interfered with by man-made learning. 

At the third level of Coleridge’s enjoyment we find from Songs of 
Innocence “The Lamb,” with its childlike acceptance of the Lamb as 
symbol of divinity : “I a child, and thou a lamb,/ We are called by his 
name”; and the “Laughing Song,” with the child’s delight in green 
wood and dimpling stream. Of the Songs of Experience five poems 
are indicated as comparable in quality. The “Introduction” represents 
the Bard as inspired by the Holy Word, speaking to the Earth; 
“Earth’s Answer,” which follows, complains of the jealousy that en- 
slaves Love. In the latter poem, it is true, the “Father of the Ancient 
Men” is represented as selfish—certainly not an orthodox conception 
of divinity. Both “The Garden of Love,” which speaks of priests 
“Binding with briars my jovs and desires,” and “A Little Boy Lost,” 
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whith represents the little boy persecuted by the priests for defending 
his self-love, also embody sentiments less comfortable than those in 
“The Lamb” and “The Laughing Song.” The fifth of the group, the 
well-known “The Tiger,” emphasizes the terrible strength rather 
than the sweetness of creation. 

We may say, then, that of the thirteen poems which Coleridge 
singled out as above the average level of the collection, ten have 
strong and obvious elements of conventional sentiment; on the other 
hand, as we have seen, of the seven poems which pleased him least, 
six definitely embodied unconventional sentiment. The sixteen poems 
which gave Coleridge “great pleasure”—that is, those which received 
the lowest of the four favorable ratings—suggest no very significant 
inference. Six of the Songs of Innocence—“The Echoing Green,” 
“Spring,” “A Cradle Song,” “Nurse’s Song,” “A Little Boy Lost,” 
and “A Little Boy Found”—touch the theme of childhood joys and 
fears ; “The Shepherd” and “On Another’s Sorrow” present conven- 
tional religious ideas. Of the Songs of Experience, “The Little Girl 
Lost,” “The Little Girl Found,” “Holy Thursday,” and “Infant Sor- 
row” deal with children. “The Fly,” “The Sick Rose,” and “The Clod 
and the Pebble” are fanciful symbols of moral truth. “London,” with 
its melancholy recital of “the mind-forged manacles,” is a vigorous 
extension of “On Another’s Sorrow.” It is not surprising that all these 
poems “pleased” Coleridge, though perhaps surprising that some of 
them were not ranked higher in his “rude scrawl.” 

Two poems perplexed Coleridge. “A Dream,” with its quaint inci- 
dent of the lost emmet guided by the glowworm, we might think would 
offer no difficulty to the author of “He prayeth best who loveth best 
all things both great and small.” Coleridge set down a question mark, 
but did not specify his perplexity. “The Little Vagabond,” however, 
with its paradoxical contrast of church and alehouse, is the subject of 
an elaborate doctrinal note : 


Though I cannot approve altogether of this last poem, and have been inclined 
to think that the error which is most likely to beset the scholars of Emanuel 
Swedenborg is that of utterly demerging the tremendous incompatibilities with 
an evil will that arise out of the essential Holiness of the abysmal A-seity in the 
love of the Eternal Person, and thus giving temptation to weak minds to sink 
this love itself into Good Nature, yet still I disapprove the mood of mind in this 
wild poem so much less than I do the servile blind-worm, wrap-rascal scurf-coat 
of fear of the modern Saint (whose whole being is a lie, to themselves as well as 
to their brethren), that I should laugh with good conscience in watching a Saint 
of the new stamp, one of the first stars of our eleemosynary advertisements, 
groaning in wind-pipe! and with the whites of his eyes upraised at the audacity 
of this poem! Anything rather than this degradation J [sic] of Humanity, and 
therein of the Incarnate Divinity !® 


8 Coleridge himself annotated the symbol J as meaning “with which how can 
we utter ‘Our Father.’” E. H. Coleridge annotates “A-seity” by reference to the 
similar use of the term in S. T. C.’s Aids to Reflection. 
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From this theological thicket Coleridge emerges with a new symbol— 
an underlined O—to record his opinion; this underlined symbol, he 
methodically informs us, “means that I am perplexed and have no 
opinion.” 

Two objections may be raised to the foregoing interpretation of 
Coleridge’s ranking of the poems. First, did not purely literary con- 
siderations influence his judgments? To this it may be replied that the 
three poems which Coleridge troubles to annotate—‘“A Little Girl 
Lost,” “Infant Joy,” and “The Little Vagabond”—are all discussed 
from a doctrinal point of view. Furthermore, the rankings are suffi- 
ciently at variance with the usual judgments as to make it difficult to 
see the operation of any clear artistic principles. Why, for instance, 
did Coleridge place so notable a poem as “The Tiger” in the third 
instead of in the first level of enjoyment? 

Another possible objection is that no attention has been given to 
the interpretation of Blake’s symbolism, as explained by such modern 
scholars as Wicksteed. To this it may be answered that Coleridge’s 
few comments seem quite literal-minded. If he had seen in the poems 
any special interpretation of the symbolism, it seems likely that he 
would have been voluble in announcing his discovery. 

In short, Blake’s poems do not appear to have called forth in 
Coleridge the critical subtlety they deserved. The author of the Shake- 
speare lectures and the Biographia seems to have been in February 
of 1818 unduly subject to stock responses. It was the misfortune of 
both Blake and Coleridge that they did not meet twenty years earlier. 


University of Southern California 
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A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE LUCAS EDITION 
OF LAMB’S LETTERS 


By Georce LEoNARD BARNETT 


When the Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, edited by E. V. 
Lucas, appeared in 1935,’ they were reviewed then and in later years 
in the London Times Literary Supplement,? the New York Times 
Book Review,* the Spectator,* the Dalhousie Review,’ the London 
Mercury,® and in English Studies.’ The reviewer for the New York 
Times called Mr. Lucas “a prince of editors.” This attitude is reflected 
in the reviews appearing in the first four of the publications listed 
above, which, in general, give unqualified praise for Mr. Lucas’ 
editorship. This approbation is only slightly qualified in the other two 
papers: Mr. Howe, in the London Mercury, regretted the failure of 
the editor to give the source of every letter, saying “. . . there are 
letters in the corpus the originals of which Mr. Lucas has not himself 
set eyes on, and it is due to himself as much as to us to let us know on 
whose responsibility the text is put forward.” Mario Praz, in English 
Studies, writes, 


The only inaccuracy I seem to have come across in this otherwise admirable 
edition is on p. 367 of Vol. III, where Mr. Lucas quotes from a letter to Words- 
worth “of which J have seen only this sentence: ‘I am about to lose my old and 
only walk-companion, etc.’” A few pages further, pp. 370-1, the whole of that 
letter to Wordsworth is printed. 


That Mr. Lucas has been justly praised for his useful, extensive, 
and admirable annotations I fully agree. Nor do I wish to 
do other than thank Mr. Lucas and his publishers for their intention 
to publish a more complete and perfect edition of the letters than had 
previously appeared. Neither can there be any blame on the editor 
because additional letters have appeared in sales catalogues and be- 
cause others have been added to the available collections from private 
sources, so that these three volumes are no longer “complete” in the 
full meaning of the word. My quarrel is with the shortcomings, the 


1 Letters of Charles Lamb to Which Are Added Those of His Sister Mary 
Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas (London: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. and Methuen & Co. 
Ltd., 1935), 3 volumes. 

2 “Epistolae Elianae,” L7LS, September 12, 1935, p. 557 f. (unsigned). 

3 P. M. Jack, “Charles and Mary Lamb’s Letters,” New York Times Book 
Review, October 20, 1935, pp. 2, 30. 

#Edmund Blunden, “Lamb’s Autobiography,” Spectator, CLV (September 
13, 1935), 397. 

5 W. J. Sykes, “Letters of Charles Lamb,” Dalhousie Review (Halifax), XX 
(1940), 83-101. 

6P. P. Howe, “Lamb’s Letters Complete,” London Mercury, XXXII (Octo- 
ber, 1935), 592-93. 

7 Mario Praz, “The Letters of Charles Lamb or Religio Burgensis,” English 
Studies, XVIII (February, 1936), 17-23. 
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errors, the lack of information, the misinformation, the liberties taken, 
and the omissions. In this paper I shall give references to, and ex- 
amples of, all these faults. Before I do so, however, some notion of 
the history of the text of Lamb’s correspondence is in order. 

The beautiful Boston Bibliophile Society edition of Lamb’s letters,* 
issued to collectors in 1905, was motivated by the fact that no com- 
plete and unexpurgated edition of the letters had been given to the 
public. All the previous editors had taken liberties with the text. 
W. C. Hazlitt had recognized the shortcomings of Talfourd, the first 
editor, in 1874,° and had pointed out his omissions of strong exple- 
tives, of allusions to the Lambs’ mental afflictions, and of references 
which might have been harmful to their friends then living. In the 
introduction to the Bibliophile edition Garnett speaks of “the indis- 
criminate manner in which they are thrown together,” “the omission 
of long passages without any indicative marks,” and the practice of 
excising and garbling the text to such an extent “as to distort the 
author’s meaning.”*® Garnett also points out that, when Talfourd 
printed some of these omissions in the Final Memorials of 1847, he 
gave no indication as to where they should be inserted! 

The contribution of succeeding editors lay mainly in adding a few 
letters to the corpus, but a great many letters remained unpublished. 
And the omissions promulgated by Talfourd were perpetuated and 
increased. This was true of Canon Ainger’s edition of 1888 and of 
his Eversley edition of 1904. In 1897 W. C. Hazlitt, complaining that 
no edition to date was satisfactory when compared with the original 
manuscripts, wrote of Ainger that “the withdrawal or suppression of 
certain portions of the correspondence by the Canon cannot always be 
justified on the score of insignificance, though it may have been 
prompted by delicacy.”** Garnett expressed his belief that Ainger 
“did not pretend to give the full text without modification. In some 
places the editors seem to wander entirely from the text, while in 
other parts, lines are actually given verbatim.”** This same critic 
generalizes : 


The chief fault with most editions of Charles Lamb’s letters is that each suc- 
ceeding editor has felt himself called upon to exercise the same self-imposed 
duty of censorship. . . . Some of the editors have excused themselves for omitting 
certain letters or parts of letters on the ground of “expediency,” while in some 
editions a few short letters have been omitted because they were not deemed of 
“sufficient importance” to justify publication.1% 


8 Letters of Charles Lamb, edited by Henry H. Harper, with an introduction 
and notes by Dr. Richard Garnett (Boston: Boston Bibliophile Society, 1905), 
5 volumes. 

®W. C. Hazlitt, Mary and Charles Lamb: Poems, Letters, and Remains (New 
York, 1874). 

10 Pp. 5-6. 

11 W. C. Hazlitt, The Lambs: Their Lives, Their Friends, and Their Cor- 
respondence (London and New York, 1897), pp. 92-93. 

12 Op. cit., introduction, p. 21. 

13 [bid., p. 9. 
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Another passage from the same place is worth quoting: 


While most of the discrepancies between the original MSS. and the printed 
copies are chargeable to deliberate garbling by some circumspect editor, from 
Talfourd in 1837 to Ainger in 1904, many of the minor variations are obviously 
due to blunders in transcription. . . .2¢ 


Garnett thought that Macdonald** had “probably approached com- 
pleteness of text more nearly than any of his predecessors,” but, he 
went on to say, “he was unfortunately compelled to rely too much 
upon the untrustworthy texts of Ainger, Hazlitt, and others before 
them, except for the new letters which he had in hand; and indeed 
many of these are not faithfully transcribed. . . .”** In another place 
Garnett censures him for his “hasty, if not careless, editing.’””*" 

It is this failure to make use of the original manuscripts, on the one 
hand, and incompetence in transcribing them, on the other, which has 
resulted in faulty editions of the letters. The difficulty of access to the 
originals proved too much for the nineteenth-century editors, and 
praise is due the editors of the Bibliophile Society edition for begin- 
ning the practice. Unfortunately, not all the letters in existence were 
available at that time, so that the projection of a new edition as late 
as 1935 was fully justifiable. With such a background of the editing 
of Lamb’s letters, it would seem that Mr. Lucas would have done 
everything in his power to examine all the existing manuscripts. It 
is true that he did make the gesture of a trip to the United States to 
examine the chief collections here for the purpose of transcribing 
these documents ; but I regret to say that he has fallen into many of 
the sins of omission and errors of transcription of his predecessors. 

Some of the errors are undoubtedly typographical. For example, 
the note to letter No. 321 (II, 248) contains a reference to a letter 
“to Wordsworth of 26th April 1815” ; since there is no letter with this 
date in the edition, it must be an error for the one dated April 28 of 
that year. The reference to a letter to Dr. Asbury “on page 263” 
(III, 405, note to No. 998) should read “‘on page 265.” The word 
“unset” in No. 999 (III, 406) is an error for “sunset.” In the Index 
at the end of Volume III reference on page 459 to Primrose Hill as 
mentioned in “III, 90” should be “II, 90”; and on page 466 the 
reference to a letter to Serjeant Wilde as “III, 313” should be “III, 
314.”** These errors are troublesome but of minor importance. 

14 Garnett, op. cit., p. 12. 

15 William Macdonald, ed., Works of Charles Lamb (London and New York, 
1903-1904), 12 volumes. 

16 Op. cit., p. 17. 

17 [bid., p. Bi. 

18 While speaking of the Index, I wish to add here my strong opinion of the 
uselessness to a scholar of the six pages of references given under “Lamb, 


Charles” in chronological order. Since the entire edition concerns Lamb, I fail 
to see any utility or justification for such a practice. 
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Mr. Lucas’ failure to give the source of every letter is augmented 
by several inaccuracies in naming the location in the “List of Letters” 
at the beginning of Volume I. Some of these may also be excused as 
typographical. Thus, No. 186 is said to be at the Pierpont Morgan 
Library ; it is not there, but the next letter listed, whose location is 
not given, is in that collection. Again, No. 193 is incorrectly listed as 
being at the same place; No. 194, not located, is there. The use of 
ditto marks also erroneously locates No. 692 at the Morgan. Not so 
easily explained away is No. 19, given as being at the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library ; it is now in the Berg Room of the New York Public 
Library—it came to Mr. Berg from Owen D. Young, in whose 
collection Mr. Lucas probably saw it. Another similar instance of a 
letter once owned by Young and now in the Berg Room is No. 676, 
which Lucas cites as being at the Huntington. 

In his Introduction Mr. Lucas writes: “A word of warning ought 
perhaps to be uttered with regard to the odd spellings which may now 
and then perplex the reader and lead him to a poor opinion of the 
printers. Misprints no doubt have crept in here and there, although 
I hope not many; but for the most part the errors are Lamb’s own, 
and have been scrupulously perpetuated.”*® It is true that many odd 
spellings are correctly reproduced, yet Lucas is much more correct 
and orthodox in spelling and capitalization than was Lamb. In more 
than one place we see the nineteenth-century orthography “shew” 
changed to “show,” “staid” to “stayed,” “tho” to “though,” the past 
tense “eat” to “ate,” and “ere” to “before.” Sometimes the full form 
is shortened, as in No. 153 (I, 367) where “before” is printed as 
“ere.” Likewise “C.L.” is printed as the signature instead of “Lamb” 
in at least one place, No. 132 (I, 327), as well as where no signature 
occurs in No. 838 (III, 271). The general tendency is, however, 
toward expansion, such as that of the original “tis” to “it is” of No. 
78 (1, 204) and of “’em” to “them” in No. 127 (I, 310). Often 
initials are replaced by full names, the ampersand is expanded to 
“and,” single quotations are employed for Lamb’s double ones, 
abbreviations are expanded, and figures are written out. The frequent 
use of “’d” is usually made into the “ed” suffix. A strange change is 
that of “improbable” to “unprobable” in No. 284 (II, 184), following 
the error of previous editors. Lamb’s lack of consistency is shown in 
his fluctuation from the “-our” ending of such words as “honour” to 
the shorter “‘-or’ termination; Lucas has standardized most of these 
to the British “-our” ending. Nor does Lucas follow Lamb in his 
frequent use of capitals, which often in the original manuscripts indi- 
cate the author’s attempt to emphasize particular words. On the other 
hand, inconsistency is evident in Lucas’ use of capitals where Lamb 
did not employ them and where present-day usage would not sanc- 
tion them. 


19], vii-viii. The italics are mine. 
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Punctuation and paragraphing in the Lucas edition likewise are at 
variance with the original. Lamb’s running thought and lack of care 
about grammatical punctuation led him to use dashes in profusion. 
Lucas has retained some of these, but more often he has taken matters 
into his own hands and completely repunctuated the letters, even going 
so far as to change many of Lamb’s correctly used commas and semi- 
colons to colons, periods, and commas. He has supplied italics where 
Lamb should have used them and where he should not and did not; 
and he has sometimes failed to italicize words which Lamb underlined 
for emphasis. Lamb’s usual failure to paragraph where logic would 
require it was motivated, it may be presumed, by a desire to save 
space. Lucas’ practice of paragraphing where Lamb did not may be 
defended, but there can be no defense for the frequent failure to 
paragraph when Lamb did so. 

It may be open to question whether an editor should undertake to 
indicate canceled passages, and yet the correct notation of some such 
portions leads the reader to assume that all are noted. That this 
assumption cannot be made is shown, for example, in No. 78 (1, 204), 
where the manuscript shows six lines blotted out, entirely unnoticed 
in the Lucas edition. The opposite of this policy occurs in No. 350.*° 
The paragraph beginning “I beg .” and ending “. . . all these 
things” (II, 271) is completely and definitely canceled; yet Lucas 
prints it without any indication of this fact. Illegibility, indicated by 
brackets, is erroneously noted in several places; for instance, in No. 
182 (1, 427), he places in brackets “from his,” whereas in the manu- 
script these two words appear clearly enough. Another minor instance, 
but still indicative, is in No. 284 (II, 185), where Lucas has “w[h]et- 
ting” where the original** does not show any break, illegibility, or mis- 
writing, but has “whetting” plainly and clearly written. 

The types of errors dealt with thus far are traceable to typographi- 
cal mistakes, carelessness, inconsistencies in editorial policy, and the 
use of previous faulty texts in the place of available originals. Many 
of them are of minor importance except in respect to a standard of 
accuracy. Yet, although Lamb’s meaning is seldom altered or con- 
fused, they inevitably engender misconceptions especially regarding 
his spelling and punctuation—and hence his style. 

I come now to the more important errors in the Lucas edition. The 
first of these concerns the dates affixed to the letters. The date given 
for No. 948 (III, 368) is “[P.M. 8th May 1933],” which is an ob- 
vious typographical error for “8th May 1833.” But the original 
manuscript letter does not show any postmark or date whatever! 
Lucas also uses brackets to indicate conjectured dates, as in No. 955 
(III, 373), where he has “Sunday [2nd June 1833].” Since the 
original has the postmark “June 3, 1833,” there was no need to con- 
jecture about it. In the same manner, Lucas has given the dates of 


20 Original now in Berg Room of the New York Public Library. 
21 Shown in a photographic facsimile in the Bibliophile edition. 
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other letters as conjectural, whereas the postmark is plainly visible: 
Nos. 171 (1, 398) and 182 (I, 425). No. 359?" (II, 280), bearing his 
conjectured date “[27th June 1820],” is actually postmarked “21 
Nov 1820.” His conjectural date “[1817]” for No. 3017* (II, 213) 
is likewise in error; the letter bears the date “1816” in Lamb’s hand 
and is postmarked “[18]16.” No. 393** (II, 303) is dated by Lucas 
“17th August 1821(?)]” with a preceding note reading in part 
“although Mrs. Anderson thought the date 17th August 1824”; Mrs. 
Anderson’s judgment is proved right by Lamb’s own hand on the 
original : “17 Aug 24.” No. 130*° (I, 318) is postmarked clearly “Oc 
5 1802,” but Lucas prints “October 9 1802.” For No. 232?* (II, 97) 
Lucas has “[No date: middle of March 1810]”—a good guess, for 
the original is postmarked “Mar 30 1810.” No. 342?" (II, 261) bears 
no date in Lucas’ edition, and a prefatory note to the group numbered 
328-342 says: “A number of undated missives follow.” The original 
is clearly dated by Lamb “Tuesday evg 15 Feb 20.” In several in- 
stances Lucas has given the date without brackets—his practice if 
the date is given by the writer—where it is actually the postmark; 
examples are: Nos. 39° (I, 134), 98 (I, 243), 132 (I, 324), 220 
(II, 73), 227 (II, 85), and 838 (III, 269). 

While I have found many letters to be completely correct as printed 
by Lucas, many more, when compared with the originals, revealed 
serious omissions of lines and whole passages. Comparison of No. 64 
(I, 182) with the original shows the omission after the words “R. 
Burton Peccator” of: 


To this I will add a little Song, which I paraphras’d for Coleridge from Schiller 
—(which by the bye, is better than Schiller’s ballad a huge deal) 


The significance of Lamb’s parenthesis after his title “Epwarp, Ep- 
WARD” is lost until his remark immediately before the title is restored : 
“Tt is in Scotch, and a very old Balad, I anglicise it as I write it, for 
my own convenience. ” In No. 233 (II, 100) three sentences are 
omitted after the words “. . . the rest not so bad”: 





At all Events shall I send them? I have noted typographical & sometimes 
Editorial slips—in commas etc. I am afraid too late to correct— 


This passage is likewise omitted in all previous editions I have seen. 
The address to No. 284 (II, 186)** continues: “on his return from 
China.” After the first sentence of Letter 692 (III, 124)*° should 


22 Berg Room of the New York Public Library. 

23 Berg Room of the New Y ork Public Library. 

24 Berg Room of the New York Public Library. 

25 Berg Room of the New York Public Library. 

26 Berg Room of the New York Public Library. 

27 Berg Room of the New York Public Library. 

28 Berg Room of the New York Public Library. 

2° Photographic facsimile in Bibliophile edition. No. 233 is at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

30 Item 233 in the seventeenth catalogue of the Bodley Book Shop (New York, 
1937), described in N&Q, CLXXIV (January 8, 1938), 28. 
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come : “Thank you for your pains.” In the letter given in his note to 
No. 800 (III, 223) Lucas inserts “[two or three words illegible] ,” 
whereas these words can be read: “Emma on the Seal, I thought it 
came from a schoolfellow.” “Dear Robinson” is omitted from the 
beginning of No. 914 (III, 346)** and the following passage from 
the end: 


—of which I have made the Phil-Elia actually the close. Pray lose no time in 
communicating this to him orally or scripturally, 64 New Bond Street, Every day 
you are not here, I set down at 2 shillings loss. 
Yours Ever 
C. Lamb. 

The longest omission I have noticed, and one impossible for me to 
explain, occurs in No. 804 (III, 227-28). Lucas printed only the first 
folio page of this letter; when the original page is turned, two more 
folio pages on the same subject are found—too long to reprint here! 

In addition to these omissions of passages and lines there are, in 
greater number, omissions of single words. In No. 78 (I, 205) “for” 
is omitted between “or” and “whatever” in line 3. The pen slip at the 
end of line 3 in No. 146 (I, 359) which wrote “of which,” after 
“which” is neither perpetuated nor noted. About the middle of the 
page “to do as I would in the same case” should have another “do” 
after “would.” Several words are omitted from No. 153 (I, 366): 
“hasty” after “few” in line 1, “not” after “does” in line 5, “great” 
after “exceeding” in the next line, and “to him” after “to be” in the 
next to the last line. The pen slip “was” before “to be carefully pre- 
served” in line 13 of No. 212 (II, 60) is not noted, and “yet” is also 
omitted after “not” in the phrase “Noales has not got back again” 
near the close of the letter. 

Letter No. 227 (II, 86) shows several blanks of which Lucas writes 
in his note: “In the absence of the original these blanks cannot be 
filled in, nor are they important.” Such a statement seems odd at the 
least, since Mr. Lucas could have seen the original when he visited 
the Pierpont Morgan Library. May I suggest that with the original 
available these blanks can be filled in and that they are important. 
After “. . . several pictures in hand” should come “He has been very 
disorderly lately.” The next sentence does not begin a paragraph and 
reads correctly : “I am going to tell you a secret, for Mrs. H. says he 
would be very sorry to have it talked of.” The other three blanks 
should be filled in by “he,” “Mrs. Hazlitt,” and “she” in that order. 
Letter No. 707%? (III, 141) is another instance where Mr. Lucas 
printed blanks and initials with the note “Too late to be able to supply 
the names for the blanks: all old East India Company colleagues.” 
It is not too late, and the lines should read: 


31 No. 126 in Catalogue No. 247 of James F. Drake, Inc. (New York, 1938), 
reprinted by Olbrius & Co., “An Uncollected Letter of Lamb,” N&Q, CLXXV 
(December 17, 1938), 437-38. 

32 Berg Room of the New York Public Library. 
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I am afraid now you and + [Cross] are gone, there’s scarce an officer in the 
Civil Service quite comes up to my notion of a gentleman. Dowley certainly does 
not, nor his friend Bland. 

Cole bobs. Kershaw curtsies. White bows like the son of a citizen; Field like 
a village apothecary; Chambers like the Squire’s younger Brother; Rice like a 
crocodile on his hind legs; Huddy never bows at all—at least to me. Smith 
sputters and stutters. Wadd halters and smatters. Rouse is a coal-heaver. Wolf 
wants my clothing. Cabel simmers, but never boils over. Dupuy is a Butterfirkin, 
salt butter. Collet, a pepper-box, cayenne. For A. E. & O. I can answer that 
they have not the slightest pretensions to anything but rusticity. Marry, the 
remaining vowels had something of civility about them. 


The opposite fault of inserting words without manuscript authority 
is also in evidence. Lucas prints “than in almost” for “than almost” 
in the fourth line from the bottom of No. 132 (I, 325). On the follow- 
ing page the second line in the last paragraph has “as to the con- 
trast” where there is no “to” in the original. In the fifth paragraph 
of No. 146 (I, 359) “that you want real modesty’ should be “you 
want real modesty.” On the following page “Wednesday” in the date 
is an editorial insertion. In No. 233 (II, 100) “Shepherds” is inserted 
without manuscript authority in the phrase “Satires, Shepherds 
Hunting.” 

Another type of error affecting any analysis of Lamb’s epistolary 
style is word transposition. No. 78 (I, 205) has near the end “then 
I would” for Lamb’s “then would I.” At the end of line 19 in No. 284 
(II, 185)** Lamb wrote “new-bran gown” ; up until 1905 editors had 
changed this to “bran-new,” thinking perhaps that Lamb had in- 
advertently changed the usual expression. However, in his 1905 edi- 
tion of Lamb’s Works Lucas printed “new-bran”; yet in his 1935 
edition he prints “bran new” without comment. In No. 838 (III, 271) 
the title of the Latin poem “Cuique Suum” is transposed ; in addition, 
“Suum-que” at the end of line 3 should be “tuum-que”; “laqueo,” 
the second word in the next to the last line should read “resti”’; and 
“sic bene” in the last line should be “sed bene.” Two changes of posi- 
tion of words occur in No. 516% (II, 428), where “again” goes with 
“Yours” to make “Again Yours,” and in No. 212 (II, 60), where 
“Saturday” belongs at the end of Mary’s letter. 

Larger in number than omitted, added, or transposed words are 
substitutions of wrong forms or of altogether different words. Letter 
No. 17 (1, 68)** prints “could” for “would” in the fourth line of the 
second paragraph, whereas “you could have me obliged,” the original 
reading of No. 838 (III, 270), is changed to “you would have me 
obliged.” No. 17 also prints “you” for “yours” in the phrase “pre- 
scribe to you.” On the following page “has not taken his flight” should 
be “have not taken her flight”; “pour’d” should be “pours”; and 


88 Photographic facsimile in Bibliophile edition. 

34 Item No. 594 of the A. E. Newton Sale Catalogue (Parke-Bernet Galleries 
New York, May, 1941). 

85 Photographic facsimile in Bibliophile edition. 
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“asked me” should be “ask me.” “Pallororis” is made into “Pallor” in 
No. 78 (I, 204). No. 127 (I, 310) changes the singular “taste” to 
the plural; on the same page “less” is omitted after “least” in the 
phrase “at least than they....” On the following page “into an al- 
manack” should be “in an almanac”; “drawer” should be “Draw”; 
and a second “long” is omitted from the phrase “write long letters.” 
No. 146 (I, 358) has “are going on” for “were going on” in line 3. 
No. 153 (1, 366) has “thought” for the plural. No. 171 (I, 399) also 
prints the singular incorrectly for the plural of “handkerchief.” No. 
173 (1, 407) has “desires” for “desired.” “Give my kindest remem- 
brances to the Wordsworths” in No. 220 (II, 76) is impolitely printed 
“Give my kindest remembrances to Wordsworth.” “Tolerable” is 
made into an adverb in No. 321 (II, 247), where there is also the 
addition of “has” to the MS reading: “A red hair’d man just inter- 
rupted me.” No. 674 (III, 100) has “with you so doing” for the MS 
“your so doing.” Both “character” and the verb “suits” in No. 742 
(III, 164)** should be in the plural. The sentence beginning “Here 
his wife and all his children are about me...” actually begins “Here’s 
his wife & all his children about me .. .” in No. 838 (III, 270). No. 
439 (II, 348) changes “Sophy” to “Sophia”; inserts “that” in the 
phrase “Tell my friend the Poetess I expect ...”; uses the past tense 
for “come” ; and, most strange of all, garbles “grapes” to “gables.” 

Many of the substitutions of completely different words do not 
change the meaning but are interesting to note. Thus, “appear to be 
about realising,” in No. 17 (I, 69), should be “seem to be about 
realising.” The verb phrase “has fallen” in No. 78 (I, 204) should be 
“is fallen.” No. 85 (I, 221) has “but never reads his poetry” for “but 
does not always read his poetry.” “What I have said” in No. 233 
(II, 99) should be “What I have writ.” On the following page “his 
Life” is actually “the life.” In the first line of No. 742 (III, 164) 
“nearly” is a substitution for “almost.” In No. 948 (III, 368) “I will 
come to sup” should be “I will come & sup.” In No. 212 (II, 59) 
Lucas prints “together : this is, I mean, if,” whereas the original has 
“together, that is I mean if... .” A curious change is from the original 
word “Devil” to “foul fiend” in No. 220 (II, 75) ; on the same page 
“It has reached eight editions” is actually linked to the preceding 
sentence with a pronoun: “which has reach’d 8 Editions.” All editors 
have departed from the original in this second change, but Fitzgerald, 
Macdonald, and even Canon Ainger printed “Devil.” 

As I have said, these substitutions do not change the meaning of 
the original, but some substitutions do so completely. The last line of 
stanza 5 quoted in No. 70 (I, 192) prints “kindness” for “kinsmen.” 
No. 153 (I, 366) has “universally” for “wondrously,” and “Mr.,” the 
last word on the following page, should be “Dr.” The thought of one 
sentence in No. 159 (I, 377) is slightly changed by one word: Lucas 


36 Harvard University. 
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has “The close is this, to every man that way of life, which in his 
election is best .. .” ; the correct reading is ““The close is this, to every 
man that way of life, which is his election, is best.” A peculiar mis- 
reading occurs in No. 182 (I, 427), where Lucas prints “we have 
talked to-night of nothing but the Farce night and day...” ; the MS 
reads: “we have talked and thought of nothing but the Farce night 
and day... .” No. 233 (II, 99) has in the first line “who brought me 
Wither ; but he understood,” whereas the true reading is “who brought 
the Withers, but I understood.” In No. 227 (II, 86) the word “usual” 
in the phrase “usual price for keepers” should be “market.” In the 
letter printed as a note to No. 800 (III, 223) the one word “visited” 
in the phrase “and then visited the Abbey” is incorrectly used for the 
five words “we wished to have seen.” I complete my list of misread- 
ings with an interesting one occurring in No. 900 (III, 335),** which 
consists of Lamb’s comments on Cowden Clarke’s Tales from Chaucer. 
Unfortunately for anyone interested in Lamb’s criticism, Lucas, albeit 
admittedly, quotes “only the most characteristic.” But he does print 
Lamb’s note to Clarke, in which we read: “I think them very neatly 
done but where is the Princess’s Tale?” In his note to this letter Lucas 
says: “Lamb has made the ‘Prioress’s’ tale into the ‘Princess’s.’” A 
person unfamiliar with the word Prioress, looking hastily at this letter, 
would read it “Princess’s,” but close examination will reveal that 
Lamb wrote “Prioress’s.” 

Lack of painstaking care is indicated further by the fact that the 
Bibliophile edition of 1905 pointed out, in its notes to the facsimiles, 
many errors made by Lucas in his 1903 edition. A note at the begin- 
ning of Volume I states that “Three complimentary copies have been 
issued for Mr. Bixby, and one each for Doctor Richard Garnett, Mr. 
E. V. Lucas, Mrs. Colonel Leigh Hunt, and Mr. Bertram Lippin- 
cott.” There is, therefore, no doubt that Lucas saw this edition and 
that he could have used it to correct many mistakes in his first edi- 
tion. Yet he has printed the same errors in his 1935 edition that he 
made in 1903 and which were pointed out in the Bibliophile edition! 
Some of my foregoing comparisons between the Lucas edition and 
original manuscripts may be made with the use of the Bibliophile 
edition, but one additional illustration will emphasize the extent of 
error that could have been avoided by the use of this one book. 

Letter No. 78 (1, 203), which is facsimiled in the Bibliophile edition, 


reads in part: 


I find my moral sense in the last stage of a consumption, my religion burning as 
blue and faint as the tops of evening bricks. Hell gapes, and the Devil’s great guts 
cry “cupboard” for me. In the midst of this infernal larum, Conscience (and be 
damn’d to her) barking and yelping as loud as any of them... . 


The original shows that these lines cannot be read in any other way, 
and Mr. Garnett points out, in the Bibliophile edition, Lucas’ errors 


87 Berg Room of the New York Public Library. 
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in his early edition and gives explanations for the phrase “evening 
bricks,” which are plausible enough. Nevertheless, Lucas printed this 
letter exactly as he had printed it in 1903: 


I find my moral sense in the last stage of a consumption, and my religion burning 
as blue and faint as the tops of burning bricks. Hell gapes and the Devil's great 
guts cry cupboard for me. In the midst of this infernal torture, Conscience (and 
be damn’d to her) is barking and yelping as loud as any of them. 


The change of “larum” to “torture” I have found in only one other 
edition, that of Johnson in 1898,** and he has changed the first por- 
tion to “religion getting faint.” Fitzgerald and Ainger also have 
“religion getting faint,” but they correctly print “larum.” Macdonald 
printed the plural “larums,” and for the first part has “religion burn- 
ing blue and faint as the tops of burning bricks.” This must have been 
the source for Lucas’ reading, although he must have used Johnson, or 
another edition I have not seen, to get “torture.” His failure to print 
the correct reading of a letter facsimiled and discussed in a book we 
know he received is made more startling in light of the fact that this 
letter is at the Huntington Library, and that Lucas visited the Hunt- 
ington for the avowed purpose of checking his text against the or- 
iginals there. 

In a recent article*® I have pointed out another surprising instance 
concerning the incorrect transcription of a letter owned by the Hunt- 
ington Library. This is No. 665 (III, 87), to which Lucas has added 
the conjectured date “|May 1827].” Lucas’ No. 673 (III, 99), 
printed as a separate letter, is actually the postscript to No. 665 and is 
written on the same sheet. The date for the postscript, “June 27, 
1827,” is the postmark for the one letter, and Lucas’ note to the post- 
script is consequently seen to be incorrect. Here, then, we find two 
letters manufactured from one, an incorrect date affixed to the main 
text, and a misleading note—all resulting from what can only be 
described as extreme carelessness in the case of one letter—assuming, 
of course, that the original was actually seen. However, a collation of 
this letter in the various editions with the original indicates that Lucas, 
as well as Macdonald and Hutchinson,*® did not use the original letter, 
but instead employed the text of W. C. Hazlitt! Indeed, Fitzgerald* 
is the only editor who printed this letter substantially as it is in the 
original, aside from William Hone, who printed it, as Lamb intended, 
in his Table Book for July 7, 1827; minor punctuation changes com- 
prise Fitzgerald’s only deviations. The original readings: “as far as,” 
“Fitzwalter,” “old faithful servant,” “plain Squire Gamwell, of old 





38 E. G. Johnson, ed., Best Letters of Charles Lamb (Chicago, 1898). 

39 G. L. Barnett, “Dating Lamb’s Contributions to the Table Book,” PMLA, 
LX (June, 1945), 604. 

40 Thomas Hutchinson, ed., Works of Charles Lamb, Oxford Standard Authors 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1908, 1924, 1940), 2 volumes. 

41 Percy Fitzgerald, ed., Life, Letters, and Writings of Charles Lamb (Lon- 
don: Constable, 1903), 6 volumes. 
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Gamwell Hall” are perpetuated by Fitzgerald; they are corrupted by 
Hazlitt, Macdonald, Hutchinson, and Lucas into: “so far as,” “‘Fitz- 
water,” “old servant,” and “old Squire Gamwell, of Gamwell Hall.” 
Further evidence for Lucas’ dependence on Hazlitt’s text lies in the 
fact that they both give “May 1827” as the conjectured date, while 
Fitzgerald gives no date, and Hutchinson follows Macdonald’s error 
in giving “May 24, 1827” as the date.** 

As I have said above, I have no desire to trample on the esteem in 
which the memory of E. V. Lucas is generally held. I have previously 
added my word of praise for his admirable annotations and good in- 
tentions for a task whose difficulty I do not minimize. My concern is 
rather with the text of Charles Lamb’s letters. The examples given of 
various types of errors are not confined to any one portion of the three 
volumes, nor are they limited to a particular collection of letters. In 
the main the letters concerned are in collections that Mr. Lucas 
visited, and, while we are not told on whose authority the texts are 
put forth, where the location is given the implication is that Lucas saw 
the original. But I have shown that the mere listing of the locations 
of some of the originals cannot be regarded as proof that they have 
been the sources for his texts. Furthermore, indications are that many, 
if not most, of the letters are based on previous and faulty editions, 
and that Lucas has failed to avoid the tendency of editors of Lamb’s 
letters to perpetuate errors and to inaugurate others by overzealous 
emendation, excessive editing, and downright carelessness. 

While some Lamb lovers have found the Lucas edition perfectly 
adequate for their shelves, and while there is no doubt that it is the 
best edition to date, it cannot be the final text for scholars who demand 
accuracy in every detail. In short, we do not yet possess a definitive 
edition of the letters of Charles Lamb. 


Indiana University 


42 The agreement of error between Hutchinson’s and Macdonald's texts indi- 
cates the former’s dependence on the latter. Thus, “It oddly enough happens . . .” 
is printed correctly by all editors except these two, who omit the word “enough.” 
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WALTER PATER ON PLATO’S AESTHETICS 
By Bernarp F. Hupré 


Many have replied to Plato’s appeal for a defense against his dra- 
matic denial of the poet. Among these “replies” Pater’s “Plato's 
“Esthetics,” the concluding essay in Plato and Platonism, is unusual 
for its attempt to consider Plato’s views on art as an integrated pattern 
and for its insistence that Plato not only loved but understood art 
(poetry). Pater’s essay, however, is not of first importance for its 
subject, because Pater’s understanding is clouded by Victorian and 
personal “bias.” The essay is, in fact, an avoidance of the issue raised 
in Plato’s denial of the poets, an avoidance so strained and difficult as 
to give a “backstage” view of the workings of the Paterian critical 
method and the bias of his thought. 

The highest human wisdom, Walter Pater believed, lay in the 
“poetic passion, the desire of beauty, the love of art for its own sake.’”* 
Thus for Walter Pater love of beauty had value in itself as an end of 
living. In sharpest contrast to such a view stands Plato’s belief that 
the highest good rests in contemplative understanding of the Ideal. 
Since contemplative understanding for Plato is a disciplined method 
of rational abstract philosophy, love of individual person or thing can 
have no final value. Love of particular beauty may serve to excite the 
mind to the contemplation of the Idea of Beauty; thus it may have 
effective worth. But “the desire for beauty, the love of art” has value 
only as an incitement to transcend itself into desireless, passionless 
thought.* Accordingly, in his lecture on Plato’s aesthetics, Pater faces 
a profoundly different view of art from his own: is bluntly confronted 
with the opposition between moral and aesthetic philosophies. 

Pater’s problem was complicated by his own critical acumen, for 
he was sensitive to Plato’s understanding appreciation of art. He 
recognized that Plato “is the earliest critic of the fine arts.”* Thus he 
could not defend his own belief in art, “the one thing that is good and 


1 Book X of the Republic. 

2 The Renaissance, Conclusion, Modern Library (1919), pp. 198-99. 

8 See Books II, III, and X of the Republic; Books II and VII of the Laws. 
For treatments of the Platonic opinions on art with particular reference to the 
Platonic restriction and negation of art, see Allan H. Gilbert, “Did Plato Ban- 
ish the Poets or the Critics?” Studies in Philology, XXXVI (1939), 1-19; 
Katherine Gilbert, “The Relation of the Moral to the Aesthetic Standard in 
Plato,” Philosophical Review, XLIII (1934), 279-94; Gustave Mueller, “Con- 
cerning Platonic Esthetics,” Journal of Ay a (1933), 337-46; R. G. 
Collingwood, “Plato’s Philosophy of Art,” Mind, XXIV (1925), 154-74. 

4A. H. Gilbert, loc. cit., has demonstrated Plato’s understanding of art. Plato’s 
opinions are scattered throughout his dialogues; for his comment on the intui- 
tive in art, see the Jon (and the Apology); for the wong © of Beauty, the 
Symposium and the Phaedrus (also the doubtfully authentic Hippias Major) ; 
for aesthetic pleasure, the Philebus. 

5 Pater, Plato and Platonism (New York, 1910), p. 268. 
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real,” by a mistaken effort (as with Croce later) to show that Plato’s 
moralistic bias invalidated his aesthetic. Moreover, sensing that Plato 
“anticipates the modern notion that art as such has no end but its own 
perfection,” Pater could not follow the traditional view that Plato’s 
fear and questioning of art was directed only against bad (i.e., 
immoral) art.* Thus Pater to defend the worth of art had necessarily 
either to demonstrate the non sequitur in Plato’s reasoning or to estab- 
lish a non-Platonic basis for aesthetic values. “Plato’s A=sthetics” is a 
tour de force in the avoidance of a choice." This avoidance is so reveal- 
ingly characteristic of Pater and his methods that further study of the 
essay is rewarding. 

The essay begins with a picture of Plato as an artist who had a deep 
love of the sensible world : 


When we remember Plato as the great lover, what the visible world was to him 

. we might think that art also, the fine arts, would have been much for him; 
that the aesthetic element would be a significant one in his theory of morals and 
education. .. . And so it is.® 


Plato, it is true, was an artist, but what Pater fails to suggest is that he 
was also a stern metaphysician with a deep distrust even of his own 
artistry. Of this Pater gives no hint and in what immediately follows 
simply confirms the impression that Plato was primarily an artist. 
For he calls attention next to an artistic pattern in Plato’s ethics : 


Think what perfection of handicraft, what a subtle enjoyment therein, is involved 
in that specifically Platonic rule, to mind one’s business.® 


Plato, it is thus suggested, is dominated by an artistic rather than a 
moral conscience. 

Pater proceeds boldly by next implying that Plato’s opinions on art 
betray an intellectual kinship with the ideas of the “art for art’s sake” 
critics : 


He is the earliest critic of the fine arts. He anticipates the modern notion that 
art as such has no end but its own perfection—“art for art’s sake.”’1° 


This is persuasive because it is a penetrating observation—except that 
as Pater puts it, it is a half-truth. Pater is right in fact, but not in 


® See A. H. Gilbert, loc. cit., for a survey of the traditional misconception. 

7 Pater was aware of the antagonism between Platonic idealism and aestheti- 
cism. Witness his sketch “Sebastian Van Storck” in Imaginary Portraits (New 
York, 1894), p. 127, where the Platonist Van Storck is thus described: “For 
Sebastian at least, the world and the individual alike had been divested of all 
effective purpose. The most vivid of finite objects . . . that golden art, surround- 
ing us with an ideal world . . . all this, for most men so powerful a link to exist- 
ence, only set him on the thought of escape . . . into a formless and nameless 
infinite world, quite evenly grey.” Cf. R. C. Child, The Zsthetic of Walter Pater 
(New York, 1940), pp. 98-99. 

8 Pater, Plato and Platonism, p. 267. 

9 Ibid., p. 267. The rule of minding one’s business would seem to refer to the 
fixed social stratification of the Republic. On this, see A. D. Winspear, Genesis 
of Piato’s Thought (New York, 1940), pp. 187-269. 

10 Plato and Platonism, p. 268. 
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implication. Plato did realize that art may exist for itself without 
reference to moral ultimates, that art may be loved for its own sake 
rather than for its presumed educational or mystical values.** But it is 
another matter to imply that Plato had, therefore, the same regard for 
art as did Pater or Flaubert: to the contrary Plato stoutly maintained 
that it was wrong to love the beautiful for itself and not for the love of 
the abstract, universal Beauty which shone through the particular 
beautiful object. Indeed, the fact that poetry could be and was loved 
for its own sake is one of the important reasons for Plato’s distrust of 
art with its power to lead men from the stern road of philosophy.'* 
The implication that Plato is intellectually linked with the art for 
art’s sake school is as fallacious as it is ingenious: art for art’s sake 
gives art a final value directly contrary to Plato’s mistrust of art. 

The design of the essay becomes clear: Pater’s unvoiced problem 
was to account for Plato’s mistrust of art. He was too honest simply 
to deny what his critical reading told him: that Plato’s mistrust did 
not spring from a faulty conception of art, and that his mistrust was 
directed at all art, not only at bad (immoral) art. The alternative view, 
however, was too uncomfortable : that Plato mistrusted art because he 
knew that art could be cherished for its own sake, belonged in the 
realm of particulars, and thus could not endure. This alternative Pater 
could not openly admit, so he simply avoided it by concentrating all his 
attention on Plato’s appreciation of art, loved for its own sake, and 
excluding Plato’s equally real distrust of art. He simply refused to see 
in Plato anything that was not in agreement with his own aestheticism. 
This being the design of the essay, it is not surprising to find Pater 
next affirming the “reality of beauty” for Plato and the importance to 
him of the “loveliness of virtue as harmony,” so that philosophy for 
Plato is “but the sympathetic appreciation of a kind of music in the 
very nature of things.” In short, Plato was an artist who made use of 
ethical concepts to give depth to his artistry! 

But Pater seems himself uncomfortable about this transformation, 
for he becomes overpersuasive in arguing that what may seem 
ethical in Platonism really springs from an aesthetic attitude : 


Traditional Platonism we find in the hypothesis of some close connection between 
what may be called the aesthetic qualities of the world about us and the forma- 
tion of moral character, between aesthetics and ethics. Wherever people have 
been inclined to lay stress on the colouring, for instance, cheerful or otherwise, 


11 A. H. Gilbert, loc. cit., p. 4 
12G. Mueller, loc. cit., pp. 344-46: “Extirpation of art in the name of reason 
and philosophy reveals a deeper problem, a painful antinomy that is rending 


Plato’s soul to the core. ... Art, for Plato, is not separable from the imitation of 
beauty... . / Art, as such, can not lead to the conflict. But art in its concrete 
work exprésses man. . . . Esthetics must be destroyed in its ultimate claims. 


Only as a moment, step or aspect of this dialectic can it remain.” Colling- 
wood, Joc. cit., p. 170: “If to say that art is a permanent and necessary element in 
human life is to praise it, then no one has praised art more than Plato; if to say 
that it is not the only and not the highest element is to revile it, then no one has 
more emphatically reviled it.” 
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of the walls of the room where children learn to read, as though that had some- 
thing to do with the colouring of their minds . . . there the spirit of Plato has 
been understood to be.1% 


The implications are clear. Plato’s ethical schemes of education in the 
Republic are based not on principles of moral discipline but on aes- 
thetic principles. But Pater is not convincing, because he cannot blind 
the reader to Plato’s many restrictions on aesthetic influences in the 
education of children. Plato was, indeed, very aware of the importance 
in education of sensory impressions, but he was just as aware of their 
danger and determined to curb, not develop, their influence."* 

Only now, with Plato carefully “aestheticized,” does Pater admit 
some mention of Plato’s distrust of art, but only to bolster his argu- 
ment. For he suggests that in the Republic Plato restricted the free 
play of art not because he feared its influence, but in order to make its 
influence stronger by fastidious selectivity : 


And, secondly, we, the founders, the people, of the Republic, of the city that shall 
be perfect, have for our peculiar purpose the simplification of human nature: a 
purpose somewhat costly, for it follows, thirdly, that the only kind of music, of 
art and poetry, we shall permit ourselves, our citizens, will be of a very austere 
character, under a sort of “self-denying ordinance.” We shall be a fervently 
aesthetic community, if you will; but therewith also very fervent “renunciants,” 
or ascetics.15 


Although Pater tries here to make Plato’s distrust of art seem like 
blind faith in it, “fervently aesthetic community,” as a description of 
Plato’s ideal republic, remains lame and unconvincing. To increase the 
persuasiveness of his argument, Pater next affirms even more sweep- 
ingly that the Republic is simply an artistic tour de force: in it Plato 
attempts to picture a city ruled by principles of aesthetic balance : 


The people of the Perfect City would not be there at all except by way of a 


refuge, an experiment, or tour de force, in moral and social philosophy. . . . We 
are to become . . . performers . . . in a perfect musical exercise . . . or in some 
sacred liturgy. .. . We are to find, or be put into, and keep, everyone his natural 


place; to cultivate those qualities which will secure mastery over ourselves, the 
subordination of the parts to the whole, musical proportion.!* 


It follows, if we accept the premise, that Plato’s restriction of art is 
but the result of his acute sense for artistic clarity of order. 

All this is subjective and fanciful, and Pater reveals his own lack of 
assurance by resorting next to special pleading aimed at his Victorian 
audience (and himself) : 


To this end [of subordinating everything to musical proportion], as we saw, 
Plato, a remorseless idealist, is ready even to suppress the differences of male and 
female character, to merge, to lose the family in the social aggregate.17 


13 Plato and Platonism, p. 2 

14 Books II, III, X of the Republic: II and VII of the Laws. See Winspear, 
op. cit., pp. 234-36. 

15 Plato and Platonism, pp. 270-71. 

16 [bid., pp. 272-73. 

17 [bid., p. 273. 
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Could any argument be better designed to win its point, not logically 
but effectively by throwing consternation into the reader for whom the 
family was synonymous with civilization? He must feel that Plato 
was not serious in this, or, at any rate, was not to be taken seriously— 
he was rather, as Pater implies, in the class of the aesthetic extremists 
who were also saying wild things to unwilling Victorian ears. Never- 
theless, the tell-tale phrase has emerged at last : Plato, the “remorseless 
idealist,” but emerged in a context so full of disapprobation as to 
arouse no one to question how the “remorseless idealist” could have 
been at the same time the complete aesthete. The real issue is emo- 
tionally avoided. 

Pater has still another ingenious device for picturing Plato as an 
aesthete : the simple accusation that Plato is too aesthetic. It is, in fact, 
to this accusation that the other arguments have been leading: (1) 
Plato was introduced as an artist; (2) his work was said to be domi- 
nated by aesthetic rather than ethical principles; (3) his ethics was 
declared to have an aesthetic basis; (4) he (the “remorseless ideal- 
ist”) was said to be ready in his desire for artistic perfection even to 
sacrifice the family. It follows that Plato’s difficulty was that he was 
too aesthetic, certainly not that he distrusted aesthetic values. He had 
a too highly developed fastidiousness : 


Time, of course, as such, is itself a kind of artist, trimming pleasantly for us 
what survives of the rude world of the past. Now Plato’s method would promote 
or anticipate the work of time in that matter of vulgarities of taste.1* 


In short, Paterian fastidiousness—carried too far—is the key to 
Plato’s character and to his restrictions on art! Plato would not have 
banished artists from the republic, as Pater goes on to explain, if he 
had not been forced to do so by his desire to rid the state of vulgar 
persons among whose number was unfortunately “a whole class of 
painters, sculptors, skilled workmen of various kinds.” These men had 
to “go into banishment [because] the art of the Perfect City” was 
that of “discipline” into which these men did not aesthetically fit. Thus 
Plato’s restriction of art, his banishment of Homer, implies nothing 
more than a too chastely vigorous affirmation of the value of art.’® The 
difficulty with Plato, Pater suggests, was that he was too aesthetic, 
attributed to men too high a “degree of sensibility to such influences.” 
In his artistic intensity Plato limited everything to the expression of 
a single artistic effect which may be likened to “Gregorian music . . . 
and the kind of architecture, military or monastic again, that must be 
built to such music.” 

Now with Plato revealed as a Rossetti or a Wilde, Pater is ready to 
make use of the logical strength of the Platonic philosophy. What he 
has gained from Plato is a sense of integrity : 





18 Plato and Platonism, p. 274. 
19 Jbid., pp. 275-76. 
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Manliness in art . . . a full consciousness of what one does, of art itself in the 
work of art, tenacity of intuition and of consequent purpose, the spirit of con- 
struction as opposed to what is literally incoherent or ready to fall to pieces, and, 
in opposition to what is hysteric or works at random, the maintenance of a 
standard.?° 


Upon this “manliness in art’’ Pater elaborates somewhat before he 
closes ; Plato’s deep questioning of art is made to signify nothing but 
a concern for artistic structure and form. 

Thus, what is most significant in the essay is Pater’s own unwilling- 
ness to grapple with the problem of why Plato appreciated art and yet 
distrusted it, and this avoidance is characteristic of Pater’s impres- 
sionistic criticism. This essay is itself exceptional only in that it so 
clearly reveals the mechanism behind the critical technique. Pater’s 
critical writings seldom show any signs of strain because he followed 
the practice, wherever possible, of treating only subjects that were 
agreeable to him. When he found it necessary to treat of uncongenial 
or uncomfortable subjects, he transformed them into something agree- 
able. This is what he does in the essay under discussion, where he is 
forced to deal with an uncomfortable subject because it is an integral 
part of a lecture series. 

The cause of this intellectuai timidity in Pater is probably to be 
found in his full retreat before the necessity of making a choice be- 
tween his love of ordered sensation (art) and his desire to believe in 
an ideal standard (religion). It was perhaps this indecision which led 
him to write “appreciations” in which he could free himself from 
doubt by living within another mind, apparently free from Pater’s 
immediate problems, yet similar to Pater and congenial to him. And 
it was this which led him, when he was forced to deal with a trouble- 
some subject, to make use of an impressionistic technique, enabling 
him, if not to make a choice, at least to disguise the need for making 
the choice. By giving to his impressions the force of fact, he could 
assimilate anything, however unpleasant, by filtering it through the 
medium of these impressions ; that is to say, by refusing to make any 
distinction between what was true in fact and what was true for him- 
self subjectively, Pater could translate anything into terms agreeable 
to himself. This is exactly what he did when he was forced to deal with 
Plato’s uncomfortable distrust of art. 

The problem, as it might have presented itself to Pater at least 
implicitly, can be simply stated: why was it that Plato, who had a 
proper appreciation of art, did not cherish art, as Pater did, but rather 
distrusted it and sought to restrict its influence? Such a problem was 
troublesome to Pater because he himself had a divided attitude toward 
art: he cherished art, yet doubted its final value. Art was, of course, 
essential in Pater’s way of life: , 


we have an interval, and then our place knows us no more. Some spend this 
interval in listlessness, some in high passions, the wisest, at least among “the 


20 Plato and Platonism, pp. 280-81. 
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children of this world,” in art and song. For our chance lies in expanding that 
interval, in getting as many pulsations as possible into the given time. . . . Of 
such wisdom, the poetic passion, the desire of beauty, the love of art for its own 
sake, has most.?1 


Moreover, Pater fervently agreed with Flaubert’s belief in “Art !—the 
one thing in life that is good and real.”** On the other hand, Pater 
always had doubts about the ultimate value of aesthetic experience— 
a doubt revealed, for example, in the above quotation where in the 
very act of affirming the significance of art, he adds the reservation, “at 
least among ‘the children of this world.’”’ Indeed this doubt is what 
is behind Pater’s troubled and vacillating attitude toward life. It is the 
dilemma which he has projected in Marius the Epicurean. Like 
Marius, Pater was both aesthete and idealist; like Marius he was 
always troubled by the need for depth of meaning (religious) 
beyond his mere delight in the bright flame of ordered sensation 
(aesthetic) ; like Marius he was deeply troubled because he loved the 
particular without being able to accept the limits of particularity, loved 
the moment but needed the assurance of the eternal.** 

Therefore, in treating Plato’s opinions on art, Pater came face to 
face with a problem essential in his own experience, for in Plato he 
found love and appreciation of art along with a suspicious restriction 
of it, indeed banishment of poetry from the perfect state. And the fact 
that Plato had made a decision raised the terrifying thought that since 
he himself had not done so, he was once again faced with making a 
final choice between his love of art and his need for religious assurance. 
But characteristically Pater shut the thought from his mind, and with 
subtle ingenuity proved to his own satisfaction that what he had found 
in Plato was not a terrifying denial of the validity of art but an 
assurance of the “manliness” of art, its solid, ineluctable worth. In 
observing this avoidance of an issue, we penetrate to the heart of the 
value in the Victorian compromise of “eclectic” or impressionistic 
criticism. 


Princeton University 


21 The Renaissance, pp. 198-99. 

22 Appreciations, with an Essay on Style (New York, 1900), p. 25. 

23 This state of indecision is symbolized at the end of Marius with the hero 
dying still a pagan, but enjoying, at the same time, the last rites of a Christian. 











A SURVEY OF PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN 
MORPHOLOGY 


By Carroii E. REep 
A. Nouns 


1. PLURAL FORMS 


The nouns of Pennsylvania German may be classified according to 
the manner in which their plurals are formed. There are three main 
types of plurals: (1) those which do not add endings in the plural and 
which may be classified into (a) those whose root-vowels are identical 
with the root-vowels of the singular, and (b) those which have a 
different root-vowel from that of the singular; (2) those which add 
[-e] to the form of the singular, but which otherwise do not differ 
from the singular; (3) those which add [-er] to the form of the 
singular and which may be classified into (a) those whose root-vowels 
are identical with the root-vowels of the singular, and (b) those which 
have a different root-vowel from that of the singular. English loan- 
words may have [-s] plurals, or they may be fitted into the pattern 
presented by one of the above-mentioned types; for example, the 
plural of [bugi] “buggy” may occur as [bugis] or simply [bugi], and 
the plural of [gaund] “dress” may be [gaund, gaunde, gaind, 
gainder]. 

Moreover, every noun is distinguished in the singular by its adher- 
ence to one of three congruence-classes, to be designated as mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter genders. These may be differentiated, in 
general, by the three separate sets of demonstrative pronouns (cf. D 4 
below ), only one of which may be used with any given noun. 

The following are examples of the plural types outlined above: 


Type 1. (a) Masculine: ka:der “tom-cat”, humler “‘bumble-bee”, 
gibel “tree-top”, bendel “string”, han-é:sel “hornet”, hiwel “hill”, 
debix “quilt”, gnoxe “bone”, ce:xe “hand of a clock”, ku:xe “cake”, 
ga:rde “garden”,’ hdi-ba:re “hay-loft”, kdbe-kise “pillow”, hund 
“dog”, hengsd “‘stallion’”, bri:f “letter”, kareb “basket”, walnis “wal- 
nut”, Sansdé: “chimney”, bage “cheek”, farSde “heel”, ha:ne 
“rooster”, gra:ne “spigot” ; 

Feminine : wasd “sausage” (also Type 2 below) ; 

Neuter: be: “leg”, So:f “sheep” ;? 

(b) Masculine: na:gel/negel “nail”, abel/ebel “apple”, fogel/ 
fegel “bird”, bru:der/bri:der “brother”, wa:je/we:je “wagon”, ofe/ 
efe “stove”, ga:rde/ge:rde* “garden”, Sdgel-Sdu:1/-Sdi:1 “rocking- 

1 Also [ge:rde] (Type 1b). 

2 Also [So:f/Se:f] (Type 1b). 

8 Also [ga:rde] (Type la). 
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chair”, Sang/Seng “closet”, gang/geng “hall”, Sair-hd:f/hé:f “barn- 
yard”, Sdal/Sdel “stall”, gaul/gail “horse”, bog/beg “buck”, blu:g/ 
bli:g “plow”, abel-ba:m/-bé:m “apple-tree”, froS/freS “frog”, kob/keb 
“head”, fu:s/fi:s “foot”, rog/reg “coat”, Sdog/Sdeg “storey”, naSd/ 
neSd “branch”, ca:n/ce:y “tooth”, sag/seg “pocket” ; 

Feminine : ku:/ki: “cow”, sau/sai “pig”, gans/gens “goose”, 
hand/hend “hand”, Sbég-maus/-mais “bat”, doxder/dexder “daugh- 
ter” ;* 

Neuter: S0:f/Se:f “sheep”’.® 


Type 2. Masculine: ci:x/ci:xe “pillow-cover”, ogs/ogse “ox”, 
bul/bule “bull”, bu:/bu:we “boy”, noxber/noxbere “neighbor”, 
é:x-ha:s/-ha:se “squirrel”, fraxd-kamer/-kamere “granary”, barig/ 
barije “mountains”, we:g/we:je “road”, rin/rine “ring”, ewer/ewere 
“boar”, Sa:b/Sa:we “moth” ; 

Feminine: mar/mare “mare”, lo:s/lo:se “sow”, bu:n/bu:ne 
“bean”, mig/mige “fly”, ré:d-ri:b/-ri:we “beet”, la:d/la:de “coffin”, 
grod/grode “toad”, wesb/wesSbe “wasp”, Sdub/Sdube “room”, kisd/ 
kisde “chest”, grambi:r/grimbi:re “potato”, Sdro:s/Sdro:se “street”, 
kix/kixe “kitchen”, Sde:g/Sde:je “‘stairs/steps”,® féder-dég/-dége 
“feather-bed”, wi:g/wi:je “cradle”, baurai/bauraie “farm”, Sair/Saire 
“barn”, pan/pane “pan”, Sib/Sibe “shovel”, Sbel/Sbele “pin”, e:g/ 
e:je “harrow”, paif/paife “pipe”, Sle:f/Sle:fe “drag”, wals/walse “rol- 
ler”, wis/wise “meadow”, kac/kace “cat”, gaunS/gaunSe “swing”, 
feder/federe “feather”, ge:Sel/ge:Sle “lash”, Sisel/Sisle “bowl”, dox- 
der/doxdere “daughter”,? waSd/waSde “sausage”, karix/karixe 
“church”, wox/woxe “week”, laixd/laixde “funeral”, di:r/di:re 
“door”; 

Neuter : a:g/a:je “eye”, fenSder/fenSdere “window”. 


Type 3. (a) Masculine: (none) ; 

Feminine: (none) ; 

Neuter: bed/beder “bed”, dré5-dén/-déner “threshing-floor”, 
rind/riner “heifer”, neSd/neSder “nest”, hac/hacer “heart”, hem/ 
hemer “shirt”, kind/kiner “child”’ ; 


(b) Masculine: man/mener “man” ; 
Feminine: (none) ; 
Neuter : Slos/Sleser “lock”, haus/haiser “house”, kalb/kelwer 


“calf”, maul/mailer “mouth”, bu:x/bi:xer “book”, lain-di:x/-di:xer 
“sheet”, fas/feser “barrel”, gla:s/gleser “glass”, bla:d/bleder “leaf”. 

In addition to the plural types outlined above, there are a few nouns 
whose plural forms are either partly or completely suppletive, e.g., 


* Also [doxder/doxdere] (Type 2). 

5 An analogical plural, in contrast to the expected [S0:f/30:f] (Type 1a). 

® Perhaps these are both plurals of [Sde:g], or [Sde:g/Sde:je] (Type 2), and 
also [Sde:g/Sde:g] (Type la). 

7 Also faexder] (Type 1b). 
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me:del/me:d “girl”, fra: /waiwer “woman”, manskarl/manslaid “male 
person/people”, waibsménS/waibslaid “female person/people”’. 


2. CASE FORMS OF THE NOUN 


The Pennsylvania German noun has no distinctive case-endings, 
e.g., [man] “man” (sing.) and [mener] (pl.) have no additional 
inflections.* Possession is expressed by a dative followed by the (third 
person) possessive pronoun which agrees with the gender and number 
of the noun in question, e.g., [dem man sai hund] “the man’s dog”, 
[der fra: i:re Swesder] “the woman’s sister”, [dem kind sai muder] 
“the child’s mother”, [de noxbere i:re kiner] “the neighbors’ chil- 
dren”. 

Relics of old genitive case-forms are retained in a few compounds, 
e.g., [kinskind] “grandchild”, [rinsflé:5] “beef”, and in certain fixed 
expressions of indefinite time, e.g., [o:wec] “evenings” (cf. [o:wed] 
“evening” ), [marijec] “mornings”. 


3. VARIATIONS IN THE PLURAL FORMS OF NOUNS 


In the plurals of nouns cited above under the plural types, variations 
are rare. However, as stated above, the plural of English loan-words 
varies somewhat. 

The PaG word [ga:rde] “garden” has two plurals, [ga:rde] and 
[ge:rde]. [ga:rde] is the plural common to Lehigh and most of Berks 
County ; [ge:rde] is used along the extreme western border of Berks 
County, and it is current also in Lebanon County. 

The plural of [So:f] “sheep” appears as [So:f] or [Se:f]. [So:f] is 
the usual type in Lehigh and most of Berks County, but [Se:f] is used 
by many speakers along the western border of Berks County and 
westward from there into Lebanon County. Moreover, isolated in- 
stances of [Se:f] also occur in Lehigh County and in central Berks 
County. 

The customary plural for the word [fraxd-kamer] “granary” is 
[fruxd-kamere], but a number of people in the western part of Berks 
County use [fruxd-kémer). A single instance of [-kemer] was also 
noted in Lehigh County. 

There are two plural forms for [doxder] “daughter” which corre- 
spond to forms already attested in the dialects of southwestern Ger- 
many. These are [doxdere] and [dexder]. With the exception of 
three scattered instances, [dexder] is the common term for Lehigh 
County, while the usual term in Berks County is [doxdere], although 
here, too, exceptions may be found. 


8 The personal pronouns [ix] “I”, [du:] “you” (sg.), [ar] “he”, have nomi- 
native, accusative, and dative cases (see: Pronouns), and a number of speakers 
distinguish these three cases with the demonstrative pronoun [der/dar] “this” ; 
all other pronouns, definite and indefinite articles, and adjectives of the Strong 
Declension distinguish only two cases—which are to be designated here as 
“Common Case” and “Dative Case.” 
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4. VARIATIONS IN THE GENDER OF NOUNS 


The gender of native words varies only rarely. On the other hand, 
words which have been borrowed from English frequently vary in 
gender. A sampling of words which vary in gender in the German 
dialects of today revealed the following facts : 


(a) Words whose gender agrees with that of Standard German: 


St. German PaG 
der Honig “honey” {der hunix] 
der Rahm “cream” [der ra:m] 
der Spatz “sparrow” [der Sbac} 


(b) Words whose gender does not agree with those of Standard 
German : 


St. German PaG 
die Backe “cheek” [der bage] , 
die Butter “butter” {der buder] 
die Ecke “corner” des eg] 
die Tenne “threshing-floor” des den} 


It must also be noted that the form [di: Sbac] occurs regularly in 
the northern and eastern parts of Lehigh County. Also a few instances 
of [di: den] were recorded in Pennsylvania German. Standard Ger- 
man also has “der Backen”, which would agree with Pennsylvania 
German [der bage] both in gender and phonetic correspondence. 

Although in this study English loan-words were not chosen to 
show fluctuations in gender, a number of complicated variations in 
gender were revealed in all such loan-words which were recorded. A 
summary of examples follows: the haphazard use of all three genders 
occurs with the word [bugi] “buggy”; all three genders are used for 
the word [briwi] “backhouse”, depending somewhat on the neighbor- 
hood, but varying from one locality to another without any type of 
distribution characteristic of native elements ; the masculine gender is 
generally used with the word [Ceged] “vest”, but three instances of 
the feminine were recorded in Lehigh County; the masculine gender 
is widely used with the word [grab] “crop”, but five informants in 
and near Womelsdorf used the feminine; both the masculine and 
feminine genders are used with the word [gaund] “dress”—several 
localities preferring the masculine, and within one of these, west of 
Womelsdorf, the feminine was also used, as is general throughout the 
rest of Berks County (the word [gaund] is not so used in most of 
Lehigh County) ; the common term for “dress” in Lehigh County is 
[frag], where it is also generally masculine, although several instances 
of the feminine were also found. The gender of two English: loan- 
words, however, shows a much clearer geographical distribution than 
do those just given, and these are [bju:rd, bi:rd] “a chest of drawers”, 
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and [sing] “a sink”. The gender of [bju:rd, bi:rd] is usually mascu- 
line, but five informants in the western part of Berks County regarded 
[bju:rd] as feminine (the pronunciation [bi:rd] was heard only in the 
central and southern part of Lehigh County). 


B. ADJECTIVES 


Adjectives are not inflected for gender, number, and case unless 
they precede the noun they modify or are used as substantives. Most 
adjectives may be inflected for comparison. For Pennsylvania Ger- 
man, the system of inflections of adjectives which precede the nouns 
they modify may be divided into two declensions, traditionally called 
Strong and Weak. 

(1) The Strong Declension (adjective stands alone, preceded by no 
demonstrative or possessive pronoun) : 


Common Case Dative Case 
Masculine: Sdarijer gnowlix si:se ra:m 
Feminine: saurt milix saure milix 
Neuter: Slexd_ weder Slexde weder 
Plural: gle:nt Sdube gle:ne kiner 


(2) The Weak Declension (adjective is preceded by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun or definite article) : 


Common Case Dative Case 
Masculine: der cwed_ Sdog em arsde Sdog 
Feminine : di: ald. mar der naie karix 
Neuter : es nai. haus em naie haus 
Plural : di: alde mare de june hingel 


If the adjective is preceded by the indefinite article or a possessive 
pronoun, it is strong in the Common Case and weak in the Dative 
Case. 

Several striking phonetic features should be noted in connection 
with the declension of adjectives. The simple forms [Se:7] “beautiful” 
and [gle:] “small” (often without the nasal) become [Se:n-] and 
[gle:n-] when followed by an inflectional ending. In contrast to Stand- 
ard German, [ho:x] retains the [x] phoneme within the paradigm, 
e.g., [en ho:xer barig/ho:xi barije] “a high mountain/high moun- 
tains”. Also in contrast to Standard German, the adverbs [rexds] 
“right” and [lings] “left” are used as attributive adjectives, e.g., [mai 
rexdsi hand] “my right hand”, [dai lings a:g] “your left eye”. 

The comparative and superlative are formed by adding [-er] and 
[-(e)Sd] to the positive form. In some cases, the root-vowel is mu- 
tated or shortened. In others, e.g., [gu:d] “good” and [fi:1] “much”, 
suppletive forms are used. Some examples are: 
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Positive Comparative Superlative 
ald “old” elder eldsd 
juy “young” jiner jinSd 
gle:» “small” glener glensd 
Se:y “beautiful” sener sensd 
Slexd “bad” Slexder Slexdsd 
Sdarig “strong” Sdarijer sdarigsd 
no: “near” ne:xer ne:gsd 
ho:x “high” he:xer he:gsd 
lay “long” lener lensd 
gu:d “good” beser besd 
fi:l “much” me: /me:ner® me:nsd 


C. THe CoMPARATIVE PARTICLE 


Pennsylvania German comparative particles are as follows: [wi:], 
[as], [as wi:]. Some speakers use two of these interchangeably. 
Almost all speakers in Lehigh County use [wi:] with preference, 
while a few prefer [as], and one was heard to use both [as] and [wi:] 
interchangeably. In Berks County, however, there is a greater variety 
of forms: six informants used [wi:] exclusively, four used [as] 
exclusively, six used [as] and [wi:] interchangeably, one used [as 
wi:] exclusively, two used [as wi:] and [wi:] interchangeably, and 
two used [as wi:] and [as] interchangeably. 

These facts may be summarized as follows (with thirty-seven 
informants represented ) : 


Particle Berks Lehigh 
wi: 6 13 
as 4 2 
as/wi: 6 1 
as wi: 1 0 
as wi:/wi: 2 0 
as wi:/as 2 0 
D. Pronouns 
1. THE DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS: 
(1st Person) 
Nominative Accusative Dative Reflexive 
Sing. ix mix mi:r/mer mix, mi:r/mer 
Pl. mi:r/mer uns uns uns 
(2nd Person) 
Sing. du: dix di:r/der dix, di:r/der 
Pl. di:r/der, i:r/er aix aix aix 


® The usual form here is [me:], but in a number of different cases in Berks 
County [me:ner] was recorded. One instance of [me:ner] was also heard in 
Lehigh County. 
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(3rd Person) 


Sing. ar/er “he” 


izn/en i:m/em six 

si: “she” Si: i:re/ere six 

es/s “it” es/s izm/em six 

Pl. si: Si: izne/ene six 


2. THE DECLENSION OF THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE’? 


Common Case Dative Case 


Masculine : en/e™ “an, a” eme/me 
Feminine: en/e ere/re 
Neuter : en/e eme/me 


3. THE DECLENSION OF THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


[a 


Common Case Dative Case 


Masculine : 


mai “my” maim 
Feminine: mai mainere/mainre 
Neuter: mai maim 
Plural: mai maine 
Masculine : unser “our” unserem/unserm 
Feminine : unser unsere/unsre 
Neuter: unser unserem/unserm 
Plural : unser unsere /unsre 
Masculine : i:re “her, their” i:rem 
Feminine: i:re i:re 
Neuter: i:re i:rem 
Plural: i:re i:re 


[dai] “your” (sg.), and [sai] “his”, “its”, are declined like [mai] ; 
ir] “your” (pl.), like [unser]. 
As anaphoric substitutes, the possessive pronouns occur as follows: 
(1) Common Case: 
(a) in referring to masculine nouns: [mai] “mine”, [dai] 
“yours” (sg.), [sai] “his”, “its”, [i:re] “hers”, [un- 


ser(n)] “ours”, [aire] “yours” (pl.), [i:re/i:ne] 
“theirs”; e.g., [dar hund is unser(n)] “this dog is 
ours” ; 


(b) in referring to feminine nouns, as well as to nouns in the 

plural: [maini] “mine”, [daini] “yours” (sg.), [saini] 
“his”, “its”, [i:re] “hers”, [unsre] “ours”, [aire] 
“yours” (pl.), [i:re] “theirs”; e.g., [ar Smo:gd sai paif 
un ix $mo:g maini] “he smokes his pipe and I smoke 
mine” ; 


10 Full forms for [ken/ke] “not a/no” were not recorded. 
11 [-en] is ordinarily used only in prevocalic position, [-e] in preconsonantal 
position. 
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(c) in referring to neuter nouns: [maiy/mains] “mine”, 
[dain/dains] “yours” (sg.), [sain/sains] “his”, “its”, 
[izre/izres] “hers”, [unser/unsers] “ours”, [air/airs] 
“yours” (pl.), [i:re/i:res/i:ne] “theirs”; e.g., [des haus 
is main/mains] “this house is mine”, [des hingel is i:re/ 
i:res/i:ne] “this chicken is theirs”. 
(2) Dative Case: Possessive pronouns have the same forms in this 
instance as in adjectival position (see declension above). 


4. DECLENSION OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


Nominative Accusative Dative 
Masculine : der/dar “this” den/der/dar dem 
Feminine: di: di: dere/dare 
Neuter: des des dem 
Plural: di: “these” di: dene 
Common Case Dative Case 
Masculine: seler “that” selem/sem 
Feminine: seli selre/seler 
Neuter: sel selem/sem 
Plural: seli “those” sele 


5. DECLENSION OF THE DEFINITE ARTICLE 


Common Case Dative Case 
Masculine : der/dr (d)em 
Feminine: di/d der/dr 
Neuter: es/s (d)em 
Plural : di/d de 
6. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 
Common Case Dative Case 
wer/war “who” wem 


was “what” (indeclinable) 
Examples: [war ti:¢d in aire Su:1] “who teaches in your school ?” 

| war hoSd du: gse:ne] “whom did you see?” 

[wem hod er sai gaul gewe] “to whom did he give his 
horse ?” 

[wem is des haus] “whose house is this?/whose is this 
house ?” 

[was hosd du: gese] “what did you eat?” 


7. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


The usual form of the relative pronoun is [wu:], but a number of 
speakers in central Lehigh County also use [as]. One speaker (in 
central Lehigh County) used [as] exclusively. 

Examples: [der man wu:/as do: wa:r] “the man who was here” 

[di kiner wu:/as do: wa:re] “the children who were 
here” 
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8. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


{eber}] “someone”, [ebes] “something”, [al] “all”,’* [mer/me] 
“one” (Standard German man) .** 
Examples: [is eber dehé:m] “is anyone (someone) home?” 
[do: is ebes lec] “something is wrong there” 
[al di: kiner wa:re grang] “all these children were ill” 
[mer sed der bodem ke:re] “‘one should sweep the floor” 


9. VARIATIONS IN THE PRONOUNS 


The following variations in pronouns are to be noted: 

(1) The PaG pronoun [di:r/i:r/ni:r] (2nd pers. pl.) varies as 
follows: Berks County uses [di:r] only; the usual form in Lehigh 
County is [i:r], but a single informant there used [ni:r]. 

(2) The usual form of the masculine accusative of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun meaning “this” is [den], but a number of speakers in 
and around Womelsdorf, Berks County, and Fogelsville, Lehigh 
County, use [der/dar]—the same form as the nominative. 

(3) The dative singular, masculine and neuter, of the PaG demon- 
strative meaning “that” is usually [selem], but one speaker in the 
north-central part of Berks County and a number of speakers in the 
northern part of Lehigh County used [sem]. 

(4) The treatment of possessive pronouns as anaphoric substi- 
tutes varies as follows: 

(a) [des haus is dain/dains, air/airs] “this house is yours”. The 
usual forms are [dain] for the singular, and [air] for the 
plural, but two widely separated instances of [dains] and 
[airs] occurred in Lehigh County. 

(b) [des haus is unser/unsers] “this house is ours”. The usual 
form is [unser], but several speakers in and near Womelsdorf, 
Berks County, used [unsers], and two widely separated in- 
stances of [unsers] also occurred in Lehigh County. 

(c) [des haus is i:re/i:res/i:ne] “this house is theirs”. The usual 
form is [i:re], but in Berks County one instance of [i:res] 
was noted, and several speakers in Lehigh County also used 
[izres]. Moreover, in Berks County a number of speakers 
used [i:ne]. 


E. VERBS 


Verb types may be classified as follows: (1) Verbs with past par- 
ticiples ending in [-e], in which (a) the vowel of the infinitive is the 
same as that of the past participle, or (b) the vowel of the infinitive 
differs from that of the past participle ; (2) Verbs with past participles 


12 Also used as an adjective. : 
13 [me] “one” may occur with or without nasalization of the vowel in the 
speech of one and the same speaker. 
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ending in [-d], in which (a) the vowel of the infinitive is the same as 
that of the past participle, or (b) the vowel of the infinitive differs 
from that of the past participle. 


Examples : 
(1) The past participle ends in [-e]. 
(a) The vowel of the infinitive is the same as that of the past 


participle.** 

Infinitive Past Participle 
kume “come” kume 
ese “eat” gese 
gewe “give” gewe 
se:ne “‘see” gse:ne 
bage “bake” gebage 
he:se “‘call, be called” ghe:se 
dra:je “carry” gedra: je 
Sla:je “strike” gsla:je 
fale “fall” gfale 
Slo:fe “sleep” gslo:fe 
ru:fe “call” geru:fe 


(b) The vowel of the infinitive differs from that of the past 


participle. 

Infinitive Past Participle 
glaixe “like” geglixe 
blaiwe “stay” gebli:we 
fri:re “freeze” gfrore 
fli:je “fly” gflo:je 
saufe “drink alcoholic liquors” —_gsofe 
fine “find” gfune 
helfe “help” gholfe 
neme “take” genume 
laie “lie” gelé:e 
ge:n “go” gaye 


(2) The past participle ends in [-d]. 


(a) The vowel of the infinitive is the same as that of the past 


participle. 

Infinitive Past Participle 
ab-sige “send away” ab-gsigd 
Swece “talk” gswecd 
denge “think” gedéngd 
kene “know (recognize)” gekénd 
maxe “make” gemaxd 
larne “learn” gelarnd 


14Qne verb which has no termination in the past participle can be added 
here arbitrarily: [dun “do” gedi:7]. 
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hawe “have” ghad** 
lose “let” gelosd 
bré:wi:re “try” gebro:wi:rd 
Sbi:le “play” gsbi:ld 
fercé:le “narrate” fercé:ld 
le:je “lay” gelé:gd 
le:ne “lend” gelé:nd 
he:re “hear” ghe:rd 
ke:re “sweep” geké:rd 
mé:e “mow” gemé:d 
re:jere “rain” geré:jerd 
sa:je “say” gsa:gd 
wu:ne “dwell” gewu:nd 
hu:Sde “cough” ghu:Sd 
blu: je “plow” geblu:gd 
haire “marry” ghaird 
baure “farm” gebaurd 
(b) The vowel of the infinitive differs from that of the past 
participle. 

Infinitive Past Participle 
brine “bring” gebroxd 
sai “be” gewésd 
wele “wish to” gewold’* 
sele “ought to” gsold 


Pennsylvania German verbs are conjugated in the first, second, and 
third persons, singular and plural; the endings of the first and third 
person plural are always alike. 

In the indicative there are two tenses, present and past. There is 
usually only one form for the past tense, a compound form consisting 
of an auxiliary verb and a past participle. The auxiliary may be the 
verb [sai] “to be”, or the verb [hawe] “to have’; more frequently it 
is the latter. The verb [sai] itself has an extra set of forms for the 
past tense ; these correspond to Standard German war “was”. Future 
time is expressed by the present tense of the verb with some word or 
expression which indicates a time in the future. Examples of present, 
past, and future forms are as follows: [ix se:n i:n] “I see him”, [ix 
hab i:n gse:ne] “I have seen him”, [ix se:n i:n glai/bal] “I'll see him 


soon . 


15 All speakers use [ghad], but some say [ghade] upon occasion. In the latter 
case, [ghade] should also be classified under Type la. There is considerable 
evidence to indicate that [ghade] may be used to express a past perfect tense. 

16 Since these verbs are almost always used as auxiliaries, their past parti- 
ciples occur but rarely. (See also the conjugations which follow.) It is to be 
noted here that [ge-] before [m, n, 1, w, r, j, p, t, k, b, d, g, c] and [g-] before 
[f, s, 8, h] appear as prefixes in the past participle; [ge-] appears before vowels, 
except in the past participles [gewe] “given”, [gese] “eaten”, and [gave] 
“gone”. Moreover, the verbs [kume] “come” and [ware] “become” have no 
[g(e)-] prefix in the past participle, in which cases the infinitive and past 
participle forms are identical. 
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The subjunctive of most verbs is expressed by the use of the sub- 
junctive forms of the verb [du:] “to do” with the infinitive of the 
verb concerned. A number of verbs, however, have distinctive sub- 
junctive forms, e.g., [we:r] “would be”, [hed] “would have”, [de:d] 
“would do”, [kend] “could”, [wed/wod] “would want to”, [sed/sod] 
“should”, [gebd] “would give”, [dengd] “would think”, [ke:md] 
“would come”, [gingd] “would go”. 

Some examples of verb-conjugation follow : 


Present Indicative 
sg. 1. ix kum 

. du: kumsd 

. ar kumd 

. mi:r kume 

. (d)i:r kumd 


. si: kume 


pl. 


WN Wd 


Present Indicative 
sg. 1. ix ge: 

. du; ge:Sd 

. ar ge:d 

. mi:r ge:ne 
. (d)i:r ge:d 


. Siz ge:ne 


pl. 


Wr WwW hd 


Present Indicative 
sg. 1. ix se:n 

. du: se:nsd 

. ar se:nd 

. Mi:r se:ne 

. (d)i:r sez:nd 


. Siz se:ne 


pl. 


WN Ww do 


Present Indicative 
sg. 1. ix sa:g 
. du: sa:gsd 


. ar sa:gd/sexd 


2 
3 

pl. 1. mi:r sazje 
2. (d)i:r sa:gd 
3. si: sazje 


Past Indicative 


Past Indicative 


Past Indicative 


Past Indicative 


(1) kume “come” 
Imperative 
bin kume 
bisd kume 
is kume 
sin kume 
said kume 
sin kume 


kum 


kumd 


(2) gern “go” 
Imperative 
bin gave 
bisd gave ge: 
is gaye 
sin gaye 
said gave 
sin gaye 

(3) se:ne “see” 
Imperative 


ge:d 


hab gse:ne 

hosd gse:ne se:n 
hod gse:ne 
hen gse:ne 
hed gse:ne 
hen gse:ne 


se:nd 


(4) sa:je “say” 
Imperative 
hab gsa:gd 

hosd gsa:gd sa:g 
hod gsa:gd 
hen gsa:gd 
hed gsa:gd 
hen gsa:gd 


sa:gd 


Subjunctive 


ke:md 
ke:mdsd 
ke:md 
ke:mde 
ke:md 
ke:mde 


Subjunctive 
gingd 
gingsd 
gingd 
gingde 
gingd 
gingde 


Subjunctive 


de:d se:ne 
de:dsd se:ne 
de:d se:ne 
de:de se:ne 
de:d se:ne 
de:de se:ne 


Subjunctive 
de:d sa:je 
de:dSd sa:je 
de:d sa:je 
de:de sa:je 
de:d sa:zje 
de:de sa:je 





Present Indicative 


. ix du: 

. du: du:sd 

. ar du:d 

. mi:r du:ne 
. (d)i:r du:d 
. si: du:ne 


Present Indicative 


sg. 1. ix kan 

2. du: kansd 
3. ar kan 

1. mi:r kene 
2. (d)i:r kend 
3. si; kene 


Present Indicative 


sg. 1. ix hab 

. du: hosd 
ar hod 

. mi:r hen 

. (d)i:r hed 
si: hen 


Present Indicative 

sg. 1. ix wil 

2. du: wid 

3. ar wil 

1. mi:r wele/wole 
2. (d)i:r wed/wod 
3. si: wele/wole 


Present Indicative 
sg. 1. ix geb 
2. du: gebsd 
3. ar gebd 
pl. 1. mi:r gewe 
. (d)i:r gebd/ 
gewe/gewn 
3. si: gewe 


nN 


Past Indicative 


Past Indicative 


Past Indicative 


Past Indicative 
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(5) du:y “do” 

Imperative 
hab gedu:y 
hosd gedu:» 
hod gedu:y 
hen gedu:y 
hed gedu:» 
hen gedu:y 


(6) kene “be able to” 
Imperative 


du: 


du:d 


hab gekénd”’ 
hosd gekénd 
hod gekénd 
hen gekénd 
hed gekénd 
hen gekénd 


(7) hawe “have” 
Imperative 
hab ghad"* 

hosd ghad 

hod ghad 

hen ghad 

hed ghad 

hen ghad 


(8) wele “want to” 


Imperative 
hab gewold’® 

hosd gewold 

hod gewéld 

hen gewold 

hed gewold 

hen gewold 


(9) gewe “give” 


Past Indicative Imperative 
hab gewe 
hosd gewe geb 
hod gewe 
hen gewe 
hed gewe gebd/gewe/ 

gewn 

hen gewe 





Subjunctive 
de:d 
de:dsd 
de:d 
de:de 
de:d 
de:de 


Subjunctive 


kend 
kendsd 
kend 
kende 
kend 
kende 


Subjunctive 


Subjunctive 
wed/wod 
wid 
wed/wod 
wede/wode 
wed/wod 
wede/wode 


Subjunctive 
gebd 
gebsd 
gebd 
gebde 
gebd 


gebde 


17 Used in rare instances. More frequently, a double infinitive occurs, e.g., 
[ix hab s ned du:» kene] “I couldn’t do it”. 

18 All speakers use [ghad], but some also use [ghade]. See note 15 above. 

19 Used but rarely, since [wele/wole] is commonly used as an auxiliary and 
is more frequently found in the past tense as the second element of a double 
infinitive, e.g., [ar hod s ned du: wele] “he didn’t want to do it”. 














So ae ee ee 
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(10) sai “to be” 


Present Indicative Imperfect Perfect Imperative Subjunctive 
sg. 1. ix bin wa:r bin gewésd we:r 
2. du: bisd wa:rsd bisd gewésd sai we:rsd 
3. ar is wa:r is gewésd we:r 
pl. 1. mi:r sin wa:r/wa:rn sin gewésd we:re 
2. (d)i:r said wa:rd/wa:re/ said gewésd said we:rd 
wa:rn 
3. si: sin wa:re/wa:rn sin gewésd we:re 


Several striking variations in verb-forms are to be noted: 

(1) The forms of the PaG verbs [wele/wole] “want to”, and 
[sele/sole] “ought to”, vary regionally as follows: 

(a) Berks Lehigh 
sed “he should” (subj.) sod 

All speakers in Berks and Lehigh counties use the forms indicated, 
but one speaker in the north-central part of Berks County used [sod] 
occasionally, and four speakers in the southwestern part of Lehigh 
County used [sed] occasionally. 


(b) Berks Lehigh 
wele “want to” (3rd pers. pl.) wole 

Two speakers in north-central Berks County used [wole]*° in this 
instance. 

(c) Berks Lehigh 
wele “want to” (infin.) wole 

One speaker in the north-central part of Berks County used [wole] 
regularly ; ;2 another, nearby, used [wole] upon occasion; and one 
speaker in the northwestern part of Berks County also used [wole] 
occasionally. 

(d) Berks Lehigh 
wed “(if I) wanted to” wod 

One speaker in north-central Berks County used [wod] in this 
instance. 

(e) Berks Lehigh 
wed “(if you) wanted to” (pl.) wod/wole?* 

Two speakers in north-central Berks County said [wod]. This form 
occurs in the northwestern part of Lehigh County, but a single case 
also occurred in the central-western part of Lehigh County, near the 
Berks County border. [wole] occurs everywhere else in Lehigh 
County. 

(f) Berks Lehigh 
wede “(if they) wanted to” wode 

A single instance of [wode] was recorded in the north-central part 
of Berks County. 

20 The same speakers used [wole] occasionally in the infinitive. 

21 The same speaker used [sod] upon occasion. See section (a) above. 


22 The subjunctive form seems to have been replaced here by the form of the 
indicative. 
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(2) The vowel which occurs in the subjunctive of the PaG verb 
[ge:»] “to go” varies as follows: [gingde/gengde]. The common form 
in Berks and Lehigh counties is [gingde], but two widely separated 
instances of [gengde] were noted in Berks County, and seven scat- 
tered instances of [gengde] in Lehigh County. Both [gingde] and 
[gengde] are spoken by informants of widely different ages. 

(3) The PaG verb [sai] “to be” varies as follows in the past im- 
perfect, plural : 


Berks Lehigh 
wa:re “we were” wa:re/wa:rn 
wa:re “they were” wa:re/wa:rn 
wa:rd “you were” wa:rd/wa:re/wa:rn 


The distribution of [wa:re] and [wa:rn] for the first and third per- 
sons is about equal throughout Lehigh County, irrespective of the age 
of the speakers. The distribution of [wa:rd, wa:re, wa:rn] for the 
second person is clearly regional in Lehigh County: [wa:rd] occurs 
in the northwestern part, and a single instance was noted also in the 
central-western part, near the Berks County border; [wa:re] is com- 
mon throughout the central part; and [wa:rn] is confined to the 
eastern part of the county. While the speakers in Berks County use 
[wa:re, wa:rd, wa:re] for the first, second, and third persons plural, 
respectively, the following combinations occur in Lehigh County : 


lst pers. 2nd pers. 3rd pers. Informants polled 


wa:re wa:rd wa:re 

wa:re wa:re wa:re 2 
wa:rn wa:re wa:rn 4 
wa:rn wa:rn wa:rn 3 


(4) The PaG verb [gewe] “to give” varies in the present indica- 
tive, second person plural, as follows: 
Berks Lehigh 
gebd gebd/gewn/gewe 


The variant forms [gewn/gewe] occur in the same parts of Lehigh 
County as the forms [wa:rn/wa:re] noted above. The distribution, 
however, is quite complicated. One informant who used [wa:re] said 
[gewe] ; three who used [wa:re] said [gewn]; and the informants 
who used [wa:rn] said [gewn]; but two who said [wa:re] said 
[gebd] ; and two who used [wa:rn] also gave [gebd]. 

The complex variety of such deviations in verb-forms reflects the 
mixed status of colonial German in Pennsylvania, and the subsequent 
leveling within certain cultural areas. Later studies will show that 
this mixture can be examined and interpreted on the basis of such 
evidence as is available from the present German dialects in south- 
western Germany. 
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F. CoMPARISON OF THE MORPHOLOGICAL FEATURES IN THE 
AREAS INVESTIGATED WITH THOSE OF SOUTHWESTERN 
GERMANY 


1, PLURALS OF NOUNS 


(a) General in Pennsylvania German: The system of plurals dis- 
cussed above is valid for a large area in southwestern Germany. In 
Saar-Louis and in Switzerland, the [-e]-plurals of Pennsylvania 
German appear as [-en]-plurals. In Hesse-Darmstadt there is an 
[-n]-plural (with nouns whose singular form ends in [-r]) in addition 
to the regular plurals which coincide with those of Pennsylvania 
German. The Pennsylvania German plurals of [me:del] “girl”, and 
[fra:] “wife”, are [me:d] and [waiwer], respectively ; this feature is 
also found in northern Baden and in the Palatinate. 

(b) Variable in Pennsylvania German: Comparative evidence on 
Pennsylvania German plural-variants is quite scanty. PaG [ga:rde/ 
ge:rde] “gardens”: [ge:rde] is common throughout southwestern 
Germany ; [ga:rde] occurs in Lower Hesse and in Switzerland. PaG 
[So:£/Se:f] “sheep” (pl.): [Se:f] is common on the left bank of the 
Rhine in southwestern Germany ; [S0:f] is found in Baden and Lower 
Hesse. PaG [kamere/kemer] “rooms”: [kamere] and [kamer] are 
common to southwestern Germany; [kemer] is not attested. PaG 
[dexder/doxdere] “daughters”: [dexder] is common to most of 
southwestern Germany ; [doxdere] is found only in Wirttemberg. 


2. GENDER OF NOUNS 


(a) General in Pennsylvania German :** The Pennsylvania German 
nouns [hunix] “honey”, [ra:m] “cream”, [buder] “butter”, and 
[bage] “cheek” are masculine also in the greater part of southwestern 
Germany. [hunix] is neuter in northeastern Baden; [bage] is femi- 
nine in northeastern Baden; [buder] is feminine in a large area north 
of Baden and the Palatinate. The Pennsylvania German neuter noun 
[eg] “corner” is neuter in most of southwestern Germany ; it is femi- 
nine, however, in northeastern Baden. 

(b) Variable in Pennsylvania German: Pennsylvania German 
[Sbac] “sparrow” is most frequently masculine, but in the northern 
and eastern parts of Lehigh County it is feminine; [Sbac] is mascu- 
line in the greater part of southwestern Germany, but in the Palatinate 
it is feminine. Pennsylvania German [den] “threshing-floor” is usu- 


23 As previously noted (cf. A4 above), the genders of most Pennsylvania 
German nouns agree with those of Standard German. Whenever Standard Ger- 
man permits a choice, Pennsylvania German generally does not. Inasmuch as a 
few such deviations in gender vary regionally in the dialect areas of south- 
western Germany, it is useful here to examine them as criteria for the analysis 
of Pennsylvania German as a colonial dialect. It is hoped that, in this way, the 
relative effects of various dialects here may contribute a little more evidence to 
the results obtained in the examination of other grammatical features. 
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ally neuter, and it is also neuter in the greater part of southwestern 
Germany ; the several instances where [den] was regarded as feminine 
in Pennsylvania German are probably to be attributed to the influence 
of Standard German. 


3. ADJECTIVES 


The system of adjective inflections described above is valid, in every 
detail, for that of the Palatinate, Alsace, and the Maselle—Franconia 
area of the Rhine Province. Western Baden and Switzerland differ 
only in that the accusative masculine of the weak declension ends in 
[-e] ; northeastern Baden has this difference too, and here, moreover, 
the neuter nominative and accusative of the strong declension always 
end in [-s]. Hesse-Darmstadt and Saar—Louis have still other devi- 
ations. 

The Pennsylvania German comparative and superlative types are 
the same as those attested for southwestern Germany. Both [me:] 
and [me:ner] “more” are used as the comparative of [fi:1] “much” in 
the Palatinate and adjoining areas. 

The evidence regarding the comparative particle, however, is too 
meager for a safe interpretation. 


4, PRONOUNS 


(a) General in Pennsylvania German: The Pennsylvania German 
personal pronouns are similar, in most details, to those used in the 
greater part of southwestern Germany. In the Westrich, Saar—Louis, 
as well as in Hesse—Darmstadt, the feminine dative is [i:r] “to/for 
her’’, instead of the otherwise prevalent [i:re], which is the Pennsyl- 
vania German form. 

The Pennsylvania German indefinite article agrees, in every detail, 
with that used in the greater part of southwestern Germany. In the 
Westrich and Saar—Louis the feminine dative is [er], instead of the 
otherwise prevalent [ere], which is the Pennsylvania German form. 

The Pennsylvania German definite article agrees, in most respects, 
with that used in the greater part of southwestern Germany. The 
masculine nominative and accusative, which are the same as one case 
in Pennsylvania German, are identical with each other in the Rhine 
Province, western Palatinate, and Alsace, while in the eastern Pala- 
tinate, Baden, and Hesse—Darmstadt they have two distinct forms. 

The Pennsylvania German interrogative pronouns agree with those 
used in the greater part of southwestern Germany. The northeastern 
part of Baden differs in having [wen] “whom” (acc.), instead of the 
otherwise current [wer/we]. 

The forms of the Pennsylvania German demonstrative pronoun 
[der/dar] “this” agree, by and large, with those used in the greater 
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part of southwestern Germany. Several variations in the masculine 
accusative will be discussed below. 

The forms of the Pennsylvania German demonstrative pronoun 
[seler] “that” agree, in most respects, with those used in the Pala- 
tinate, northern Baden, and Alsace. The Alsatian forms differ in that 
the feminine nominative and accusative forms have no inflexional 
endings. 

The Pennsylvania German indefinite pronouns [eber] “someone”, 
[ebes] “something”, [al] “all”, [mer/me] “one”, are similar to forms 
found in southwestern Germany. 

(b) Variable in Pennsylvania German: The Pennsylvania German 
relative pronouns are [wu:] and [as]. Some speakers use one of these 
exclusively, others use several combinations interchangeably, but 
{[wu:] is the usual form. Most of southwestern Germany has the 
[wu:] form, but [as] is frequent in Alsace. 

The forms of the Pennsylvania German personal pronoun of the 
second person plural are [di:r], [i:r], and [ni:r]. [i:r] is most wide- 
spread in southwestern Germany; [i:r] and [di:r] are used side by 
side in the Rhine Province and in Nassau; [di:r] is used exclusively 
in Rhine—Hesse, northeastern Baden, and Saar—Louis; [ni:r] is not 
attested in southwestern Germany. 

The accusative masculine of the Pennsylvania German pronoun 
[der/dar] “this” is [der/dar] or [den]. [den] is most widespread in 
southwestern Germany; [der/dar] occurs in the southeastern Pala- 
tinate, southern Baden, and Switzerland. Alsace has [tene] ; Darm- 
stadt and the northern part of the Palatinate have [de:n]. 

The dative singular, masculine and neuter, of the Pennsylvania 
German demonstrative pronoun [seler] “that” is usually [selem], 
although a number of instances of [sem] occur, particularly in north- 
ern Lehigh County. In the dialects of southwestern Germany which 
use this pronoun, the usual form is [selem], but Alsace has both 
[tsalem] and [tsam]. 

There is not enough evidence available to offer any interpretation of 
the Pennsylvania German personal pronoun used as an anaphoric sub- 
stitute, e.g., [des haus is dain/dains] “this house is yours”. 


5. VERBS 


(a) General in Pennsylvania German: The verb system of Penn- 
sylvania German agrees, in most respects, with that used in the greater 
part of southwestern Germany. Points of agreement, for example, are: 
(1) infinitive ending in [-e] ; (2) past participles ending in [-e] and 
[-d], although in a large area, including the Westrich, Saar, Lorraine, 
and Moselle—Franconia, the participles of ablaut verbs lack the [-e] ; 
(3) ablaut forms in the so-called strong verbs, information concerning 
which is too limited to merit detailed analysis here. 
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The Pennsylvania German verbs [ge:»] “to go” and [se:ne] “to 
see” are conjugated as follows: 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Ist pers. ge: ge:ne se:n se:ne 
2nd pers. ge:5d ge:d se:nsd se:nd 
3rd pers. ge:d ge:ne se:nd se:ne 


The first and third person plural of [ge:], and all forms of [se:ne], 
are formed from an older infinitive which, in these instances, came to 
be regarded as the root-form. The occurrence of this phenomenon is 
quite rare in southwestern Germany, but [ge:ne] does occur in north- 
western Baden, and [se:ne] in central Baden. 

(b) Variable in Pennsylvania German: The Pennsylvania German 
verb has normally the following personal endings: 


Singular Plural 
Ist pers. -e 
2nd pers. -Sd -d 
3rd pers. -d -e 


The endings of the singular are the same in Pennsylvania German 
as in all of southwestern Germany. The endings of the plural, how- 
ever, agree only with those of northern Baden, northern Wiirttemberg, 
Hesse—Darmstadt, Moselle—Franconia, and the Rhine Province. But 
the second person plural of the Pennsylvania German verb [gewe] 
“to give” has three variants: [gebd/gewe/gewn]. The form [gewe], 
occurring in a few instances in Lehigh County, agrees with the western 
Palatinate, the Saar, Lorraine, southern Baden, and Alsace; [gewn] 
or [gewen] does not occur in southwestern Germany. 

The forms of the Pennsylvania German perfect indicative of the 
verb [sai] “to be” vary in the plural as follows: 


Ist pers. wa:re wa:re wa:rn wa:rn 
2nd pers. wa:rd wa:re wa:re wa:rn 
3rd pers. wa:re wa:re wa:rn wa:rn 


Each of these sets was used by various informants. 

The sets of endings, [-e, -d, -e] and [-e, -e, -e], were discussed 
above in connection with [gewe]. The combinations [-n, -e, -n] and 
[-n, -n, -n] are not attested in southwestern Germany. In Hesse— 
Darmstadt and a part of northern Baden, the [-n]-ending occurs in 
the first and third person, if the verbal root ends in [-r] ; the second 
person regularly ends in [-d]. Thus, the Pennsylvania German 
[-n, -e, -n] is a blend of *[-n, -d, -n] and [-e, -e, -e], and the com- 
bination *[-n, -n, -n] is the result of analogy to the uniform set 
[-e, -e, -e]. 

The Pennsylvania German variants [sed/sod] “(he) should” have 
the following equivalents in southwestern Germany: [sod] is common 
to all of southwestern Germany, while [sed] is prevalent only in cer- 
tain dialects of Switzerland. It is quite possible that [sed] was much 
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more widespread in southwestern Germany during the eighteenth 
century, at the time when the Pennsylvania Germans left their 
homeland. 

The Pennsylvania German variants [wed/wod] “(if I) wanted to” 
have the following equivalents in southwestern Germany: [wod] is 
common to most of southwestern Germany; [wed] occurs in north- 
eastern Baden, southern Baden, and in Switzerland. 

The Pennsylvania German variants [wele/wole] “want to” have 
the following equivalents in southwestern Germany: [wole] occurs 
in northern Baden, in Hesse—Darmstadt, and the Palatinate; [wele] 
occurs in northeastern Baden, southern Baden, Alsace, and Switzer- 
land. 

The Pennsylvania German variants [gingde/gengde] “(they) 
would go” have the following equivalents in southwestern Germany : 
[gengde] is common in the greater part of southwestern Germany ; 
[gingde] occurs in Rhine—Hesse and Hesse—Darmstadt. 


Summary. Most of the morphological features common to all of 
the Pennsylvania German informants are widespread in southwestern 
Germany. Some are restricted to rather small areas, generally north- 
western Baden (formerly part of the Palatinate),?* and the eastern 
part of the Palatinate. 

The variable features are restricted to smaller areas, although a 
number of them are also common to most of southwestern Germany. 
Some items are used only in the Palatinate, e.g., [di: Sbac] ; some are 
used only in the Franconian area, e.g., [gingde] ; others are distinctly 
Alemannic, e.g., [doxdere].** The variants of Lehigh County are 
divided equally between those which are common to most of south- 
western Germany and those which are used only in the Palatinate, or 
its immediately adjoining areas. Distinctly Alemannic features are 
rare. The variants of Berks County, however, include a relatively 
higher number of Alemannic features, e.g., [sed], [wed]. About one- 
fourth of the variants used in Berks County are common to most of 
southwestern Germany, another fourth is limited to the Franconian 
area, while a few items are restricted to the Palatinate and northern 
Baden. 

The conclusions thus obtained in the study of Pennsylvania German 
morphology are substantially the same as those arrived at in an exami- 
nation of the phonology :** Alemannic features of grammar and pro- 

24 See F. W. Putzger, Historischer Schul-Atlas (Bielfeld und Leipzig, 1895), 
mats it we may trust the evidence available from grammars and dictionaries of 
the dialects in southwestern Germany, there are some features of Pennsylvania 

rman which may be interpreted either as relics or innovations, e.g., [kemer] 
and the plural set [wa:rn, wa:re, wa:rn]. 


26 See Carroll E. Reed, “A Survey of Pennsylvania German Phonology,” 
MLQ, VIII (1947), 267-89. 
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nunciation, though rare in Lehigh County, occur with noticeable fre- 


quency in Berks County (especially along its western border), despite 
the fact that the dialect of both counties is predominantly Franconian. 


University of Washington 
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DIE STELLUNG DES “DOKTOR FAUSTUS” IM 
GESAMTWERKE THOMAS MANNS 


Von Hans ALBERT MAIER 


Grauen umgibt uns, Grauen und Hoffnungslosigkeit, wenn wir 
nach fieberhafter Lektiire das erschiitternde Spatwerk Thomas 
Manns, den Doktor Faustus,' aus der Hand legen. 

So bedrangend nahe dem Laien die Frage nach dem objektiven 
Wahrheitsgehalt dieser Schreckensvision deutschen Schicksals liegen 
mu8, so ware es doch voreilig, die so verstandliche Frage heute schon 
beantworten zu wollen, wie es auch voreilig ware, heute schon ein 
objektives Urteil iiber die kiinstlerische Leistung, die in der Bewal- 
tigung eines ungeheuren und ungeheuerlichen Stoffes liegt, fallen zu 
wollen. 

So wenig ein einzelner Betrachter fahig sein wird, dem Dichter in 
jedes der mit erstaunlicher Fachbeherrschung behandelten Gebiete, 
besonders das der Musik, zu folgen, so ist doch eine Gesammttendenz 
dieses Werkes, dessen Ideenkomplexe mit denjenigen friiherer Werke 
in enger Beziehung stehen, deutlich zu erkennen. Wenn wir also das 
Buch nicht in der Gesamtproblematik unserer Zeit, sondern in der 
des Mannschen Gesamtwerkes zu verstehen suchen, so haben wir 
eine gewisse Hoffnung, auf objektiv-literaturwissenschaftlichem Bo- 
den zu bleiben. 

Der oberflachliche Betrachter des Mannschen Werkes, der die Ver- 
dachtigung des Geistes, die Krankheitspsychologie des jungen Thomas 
Mann zur Kenntnis genommen hat, nicht aber das leisere Werben des 
spateren um ein harmonisches Lebensbild aus Geist und Seele, der 
wird in dem Doktor Faustus nur eine Wiederholung oder Neuin- 
strumentierung alter Motive erblicken. Dabei hatte er jedoch die 
ganze Entwicklung von Thomas Manns reifem Mannesalter tber- 
sehen. 

Anhebend im Personlichen mit den Idyllen,? im Politischen mit der 
Rede Von deutscher Republick,® im Intellektuellen mit dem Zauber- 
berg,* entwickelte der etwa fiinfzigjahrige Thomas Mann im Gegen- 


1 Thomas Mann, Doktor Faustus, Das Leben des deutschen Tonsetzers Adrian 
Leverkiihn, erzahlt von einem Freunde. Roman (Stockholm: Bermann-Fischer 
Verlag, 1947). 

2 Thomas Mann, Herr und Hund—Gesang vom Kindchen (Berlin: S. Fischer 
Verlag, 1920). 

8 Thomas Mann, Von deutscher Republik (Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag, 1923). 
Auch in: Bemiihungen. Neue Folge der gesammelten Abhandlungen und kleinen 
Aufsatze (Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag, 1925), pp. 141 ff. 

4 Thomas Mann, Die erzahlenden Schriften, gesammelt in drei Banden. Diinn- 
druckausgabe. Dritter Band: Der Zauberberg. Roman (Berlin: S. Fischer 
Verlag, 1928). Erstausgabe in zwei Banden: ebenda 1924. 
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satz zu dem Pessimismus seiner Jugend eine reife Humanitatsidee, 
die friihere Einsichten nicht verleugnete, sie aber doch in ein weiter 
verstandenes, hoffnungstrachtiges Leben einbezog. 

DaB die mittleren zwanziger Jahre zumindest solche der Hoffnung 
auf eine gesiindere, europaisierte Lebensform des deutschen Volkes 
waren, das erweist sich nicht nur in den Reden und Aufsatzen, die in 
den Bemiihungen® und in der Forderung des Tages* gesammelt vor- 
liegen, sondern selbst noch aus dem spaten Zeugnis des Doktor Faust- 
us, dessen XXXVI. Kapitel mit den Worten: “O Deutschland, du 
gehst zu Grunde, und ich gedenke deiner Hoffnungen!’” beginnt und 
in dem es heiit : 


Sie (die Republik) war ein Versuch, ein nicht ganz und gar aussichstloser 
Versuch (der zweite nach dem fehlgeschlagenen Bismarcks und seines Einigungs- 
kunststiicks), zur Normalisierung Deutschlands im Sinne seiner Europaisierung 
oder auch “Demokratisierung,” seiner geistigen Einbeziehung in das gesell- 
schaftliche Leben der Volker. Wer will leugnen, daB viel guter Glaube an die 
Moglichkeit dieses Prozesses in den anderen Landern lebendig war,—und wer 
bestreiten, daB eine hoffnungsvolle Bewegung in dieser Richtung unter uns, in 
Deutschland, tberall im Lande, mit Ausnahmen baurischer Verstocktheit,— 
tatsachlich festzustellen war ?® 


Thomas Mann gewaltiger Beitrag zur Europaisierung und d. h. zur 
Humanisierung Deutschlands war erst Der Zauberberg und dann die 
Josephsromane, deren Plan zu jener Zeit—um das Jahr 1926—gelegt 
wurde.® 

Obgleich die mitten in der Entstehungszeit der Josephsromane 
gehaltene Rede Achtung Europa!® schon schrille Tone der Warnung 
und des Grauens vor dem bereits Hereingebrochenen und dem noch 
Bevorstehenden enthalt, hat Thomas Mann mit der ihm und vielen 
anderen Grofen eigenen Kinstlerzahigkeit an dem Josephsprojekt 
festgehalten und es im Jahre 1943—ibrigens dem Jahre, in dem der 
fiktive Serenus Zeitblom seine Leverkihn-Biographie zu schreiben 
beginnt''—zuendegebracht. So gewif} man an einzelnen Stellen der 
Josephsromane auch Spiegelungen der Emigrationserfahrungen des 
Dichters (z.B. “Die Feste Zel’’*) oder Reaktionen auf zeitgends- 
sisches Geschehen in Deutschland (z.B. Mut-em-enets Appell an das 
RassebewuBtsein ihrer Diener gegen Joseph’*) erkennen kann, so 


5 Thomas Mann, Bemiihungen, s. Anm. 3. 

6Thomas Mann, Die Forderung des Tages. Reden und Aufsdtze aus den 
Jahren 1925-1929 (Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag, 1930). 

7 Doktor Faustus, p. 591. 

8 ebenda p. 592. 

® Thomas Mann, “Lebensabri8,” Die Neue nen, Sechtes Heft (Juni 
1930, Berlin and Leipzig: S. Fischer Verlag), p 

10Thomas Mann, Achtung wae y oF nw sur Zeit (Stockholm: Ber- 
mann-Fischer Verlag, 1938), pp. 7. 

11 Doktor Faustus, p. 10. 

12 Thomas Mann, Joseph in Agypten. Roman (Wien: Bermann-Fischer Ver- 
lag, 1936), pp. 61 ff. 
18 ebenda p. 737. 
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bleibt der Gesamtcharakter doch dem anzunehmenden Originalprojekt 
der spaten zwanziger Jal.re treu und spiegelt die Lebensstimmung 
und Kulturtendenz des Dichters zu jener Zeit wider. 

Es mag sein, dali Thomas Mann mit der Méglichkeit einer Ver- 
wirklichung seines Humanismusgedankens auch in Deutschland nach 
einem schnellen Zusammenbruch des Hitlerregimes bis zum Jahre 
1939 oder 1940 gerechnet hat, wenn ihn auch immer wieder unheil- 
vollste Vorzeichen vor solcher Hoffnung gewarnt haben miissen. DaB 
er gleichwohl mit einem wahren Heroismus an seinem Werk festhielt, 
dafiir sollte ihm—wenn nicht Deutschland—so doch die zivilisierte 
Welt Dank wissen. 

Die Josephsromane, die zwar keine Stellung zu Zeitproblemen 
nehmen, ihrer Kulturtendenz nach aber der politischen Tendenz ihrer 
Entstehungszeit so eigensinnig heroisch entgegengesetzt scheinen, weil 
ihr Grundkern aus einer besseren, hoffnungsreicheren, inzwischen 
aber tiefverschollenen Epoche heriibergerettet war, muBten dem Dich- 
ter nach ihrer Vollendung als ein groBes Umsonst erscheinen. Tat- 
sachlich sind sie ja heute in Deutschland noch nicht wirksam geworden 
und diurften es selbst bei einer innerdeutschen Ausgabe der gegen den 
Dichter gerichteten Animositat und der alles andere verschattenden 
Misere wegen in absehbarer Zeit kaum werden. Vielen anderen mag 
dieses groBe tragische Umsonst erst spater klar geworden sein. Ohne 
die Hoffnung auf eine noch immer vorhandene Lenkungsméglichkeit 
der Deutschen vom Geiste her hatte der Referent nicht seinen Ver- 
gleich zwischen Stefan Georges und Thomas Manns Humanismus,** 
der als Gesinnungsvergleich tiberhaupt nur fiir deutsche Menschen 
einen padagogischen Sinn hat, noch 1946 veréffentlichen konnen. 

Als Datum der Akzeptierung der schlimmsten Prognosen fiir 
Deutschlands unmittelbaren Geisteszustand und seine Zukunft durch 
den kulturpolitisch hochempfindlichen Dichter miissen wir das Jahr 
1943 annehmen (wenn viele Einsichten auch schon friher gewonnen 
sein diirften). 

Der Referent wei nicht, welche Wirkung der Durchbruch dieser 
lang vorbereiteten Einsicht fiir den Dichter persénlich gehabt hat, 
fiihlt sich aus methodischen Griinden auch nicht berechtigt, ihn per- 
sonlich danach zu fragen. Kulturpolitisch mute dem Dichter damals 
das gesamte Werk seiner Reifezeit, des Vierteljahrhunderts zwischen 
1919 und 1943, als ein mit Verzicht und Selbstiiberwindung erkauftes 
und doch vergeblich gebrachtes und von seinem Volke unbedanktes 
Opfer erscheinen. Als scheinbar unbelegbare Hypothese wird hier 
ausgesprochen, was dem Kenner der Thomas Mannschen Gesamt- 
entwicklung von jeder Seite des Doktor Faustus entgegenspringt. Tat- 
sachlich ist der Doktor Faustus Thomas Manns in der gleichen Weise 

14 Hans Albert Maier, Stefan George und Thomas Mann. Zwei Formen des 


dritten Humanismus in kritischem Vergleich, Zweite Auflage (Ziirich: Speer- 
Verlag, 1947). 
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eine “Zuriicknahme” (und zwar schauerlicher Weise der eignen 
frohen Botschaft der in den Josephsromanen ausgesprochenen Lebens- 
freundschaft), wie er “Dr. Fausti Weheklag,” das fiktive Spatwerk 
seines Leverkiihn, eine “Zuriicknahme” der Neunten Symphonie 
Beethovens sein 1aBt.** 

Die zitierten Satze sind im Doktor Faustus der einzige unscheinbare 
Hinweis auf eine geschichtlich gesehen sehr kurze, von der Geschichte 
desavouierte Periode—vielleicht sollte man nur von einer historischen 
Episode, einem Weltaugenblick ohne symbolische Reprasentanz 
sprechen—, welcher geschichtlich bedeuntungslosen Periode wir aber 
gleichwohl das deutschsprachige Riesenwerk der Josephsromane ver- 
danken. 

Da die Botschaft der Josephsromane von Deutschland abgelehnt 
worden war, konnte sie dem Dichter nicht mehr als reprasentativ fur 
Deutschland erscheinen ; die ganze Epoche ihrer Konzeption—so wie 
er sie hatte sehen und formen wollen—war fir ihn versunken. So 
kniipft sein Doktor Faustus in Stil und Motiven an diejenige Epoche 
seiner Entwicklung an, die dem ersten Weltkrieg und Manns Hu- 
manismus-glaubiger Epoche unmittelbar vorausging. 

Als Stilelement und als geistiges Motiv spielt die Parodie eine 
hochbedeutsame Rolle im Doktor Faustus. Zwar laBt der Hermann 
Hesse-Aufsatz vom Jahre 1947 auch fiir den zwei Jahre 4lteren 
Thomas Mann durchblicken, “wie sehr das parodische Element, die 
Fiktion und Persiflage einer mit gelehrten Konkjekturen arbeitenden 
Biographie, die sprachlichen Humorigkeiten also, behilflich sind, ein 
solches Spatwerk gefahrlich fortgeschrittener Vergeistigung im 
Machbaren zu halten, ihm Spielfahigkeit zu bewahren.’** Doch ist 
die Parodie wirklich erst ein Altersmotiv bei Thomas Mann? Sind 
nicht seine artistisch glanzendsten—und moralisch gefahrdetsten— 
Schopfungen Hervorbringungen des vollkraftigen Mannesalters—und 
Parodien? Parodien in dem meist komiklosen Sinne, in dem Thomas 
Mann das Wort zu brauchen liebt? Am ausgespragtesten scheint mir 
dieser parodistische Stil in zwei in ihrem vollen Gegensatz gesinnungs- 
maBig und zeitlich so nahe verwandten Werken wie dem Tod in 
Venedig"* und den Bekenntnissen des Hochstaplers Felix Krull.’* 

Als eine Parodie hat der Dichter auch den Gesang vom Kindchen*® 
bezeichnet.”° Weit wichtiger ist es, daB die Parodie als Handlungs- 


15 Doktor Faustus, p. 743. 

16 Thomas Mann, “Hermann Hesse,” Die Neue Rundschau, Siebentes Heft 
(Sommer 1947. Stockholm : Bermann-Fischer Verlag), p. 247. 

11 Thomas Mann, Der Tod in Venedig, in Die erzahlenden Schriften, gesam- 
melt in drei Banden. Diinndruckausgabe. Zweiter Band. Kénigliche Hobeit und 
4 — (Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag, 1928), pp. 739 ff. (Entstehungsjahr : 

18 Thomas Mann, Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Felix Krull (Amsterdam: 
Querido Verlag N. V., 1937). (Entstehungsjahr : 1912. 

19s, Anm. 2. 

20 Thomas Mann, “Uber den ‘Gesang vom Kindchen,’” in Rede und Antwort. 
San n'ss Abhandlungen und kleine Aufsdtze (Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag, 
1 » p 399. 
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und Charaktermotiv in den Josephsromanen ausgiebig gebraucht wird, 
daB Joseph die Rollen von Gottern imitiert und d.h. doch in einer 
andern Terminologie: parodiert.** Aber wie alles in den Josephs- 
romanen so ist auch die Parodie oder Gottesimitation ein ganz natiir- 
liches, lebensférderndes, festlich erhebendes Element religidsen Le- 
bens geworden. Als der Referent dem von Thomas Mann als religions- 
psychologisch kongenial anerkannten Karl Kerényi gegeniiber eine 
den Parodie-Charakter des Tods in V enedig betreffende Kontroverse 
erwahnte, war dieser iiber die MOglichkeit einer solchen Kontroverse 
sehr erstannt, da das ganze Werk Thomas Manns—wobei er vor 
allem an die ihm nachstliegenden Josephsromane gedacht haben 
diirfte—ja Parodie sei. Zusammen mit ihrer reprasentativen Bedeu- 
tung mu8 Thomas Mann auch der positive Parodiegehalt der Josephs- 
romane verschiittet worden sein. 

Denn der Doktor Faustus kennt Parodie nie als lebenssteigernde 
Imitation, immer nur als glaubenslose, lebensentleerte Spatform. 
Nicht so sehr, wie Thomas Mann sie in der Selbstdarstellung der 
fiktiven Biographen-Person, des humanistischen Gymnasiallehrers 
Zeitblom, und in dessen Chronistenstil handhabt, sondern wie sie als 
Stilelement in der persdnlichen Teufelssprache, dem Lutherdeutsch 
Leverkiihns, und noch viel mehr als Stilelement in dessen musikalischen 
Kunstschopfungen erscheint. Diese Art von Parodie aber hatte es in 
den artistisch gewagtesten und gekonntesten, aber auch kaltesten 
Schopfungen Thomas Manns, eben dem Tod in Venedig und den 
Bekenntnissen des Hochstaplers Felix Krull gegeben. 

Natirlich mag viel Beobachtung verwandtgesinnter Musik bei den 
Beschreibungen der Leverkiihnschen Musik mitspielen, aber ein solch 
eindringliches Verstehen des elbischen, hochartistischen, verdammten 
Charakters Leverkiihns ware Thomas Mann, dessen Werkmittelpunkt 
immer sein eigenes Lebensproblem, die moralische und geistige Ge- 
fahrdung seines Daseins war, niemals méglich gewesen. Im Bajazzo,”* 
im Detlev Spinell,?* im Aschenbach,** und selbst noch im Felix Krull** 
hatte der Dichter sein einseitig iberbetontes und damit gefahrdetes 
Ich gegeben. So erscheint der Leverkiihn wesentlich als ein hoch- 
artistischer Thomas Mann ohne das Element der Liebe, des Eros, der 
Sympathie, der Lebensfreundschaft, kurz der Humanitat, welches Ele- 
ment so stark im Gesang vom Kindchen durchgebrochen und durch 
die ganze humanistisch gestimmte Epoche bis zur Vollendung der 
Josephsromane wach gelieben war. Es sollte klar sein, daB der vollig 
farblose, leicht verachtlich Riemer-hafte, schulmeisterhaft humani- 

215. besonders: Thomas Mann, Freud und die Zukunft (Wien: Bermann- 
Fischer Verlag, 1936). 

22 Thomas Mann, Der Bajazzo, in Kénigliche Hoheit und die Novellen, pp. 
381 ff. (Entstehungsjahr: 1897.) 

28 Thomas Mann, Tristan, in Kénigliche Hoheit und die Novellen, pp. 482 ff. 
(Entstehungsjahr : 1902.) 


24 Thomas Mann, Der Tod in Venedig. 
25 Thomas Mann, Bekenntnisse, etc. 
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stische Serenus Zeitblom nicht Thomas Mann, allenfalls dessen bir- 
gerlich-politische Gesinnungsschicht reprasentieren kann. 

Wenn es eines Beweises dafuir bedarf, daB—wie die Bajazzos und 
Aschenbachs—auch der zugrundegehende Leverkiihn das Bild eines 
einseitig moglichen Thomas Mann ist, so sollte das aus der Rede tiber 
Deutschland und die Deutschen hervorgehen, die viele Motive aus dem 
zur Zeit ihres Vortrags noch unbekannten und unvollendeten Doktor 
Faustus enthalt und an deren Ende Thomas Mann ausdriicklich fest- 
stellt: ““Nichts von dem, was ich Ihnen uber Deutschland zu sagen 
oder fliichtig anzudeuten versuchte, kam aus fremdem, kuhlem, unbe- 
teiligtem Wissen; ich habe es auch in mir, ich habe es alles am 
eigenen Leibe erfahren.”’** 

Natiirlich wei ich, da Leverkiihns Lebens-, Krankheits- und 
Todeskurve derjenigen Nietzsches nachgezeichnet ist, wobei die Daten 
teilweise bis auf den Tag um genau 40 Jahre verschoben sind, dal 
gewisse Ausspriche Leverkiihns wortlich von Nietzsche tbernommen 
sind. Aber die Tatsache, da&B Leverkiihn Nietzsche ist, sagt gar nichts 
dagegen, dali Leverkiihn auch Thomas Mann, ein Teil-Thomas Mann, 
ist. Setzen wir Traumgestalten ja oft genug aus mehreren Lebensge- 
stalten zusammen ; und Kinstlers Arbeit ist immer Traumarbeit. 

Mit diesem artistisch komponierenden Nietzsche-Thomas Mann 
kam auch die ganze Umwelt, der er entstammte und die die person- 
lich-ethische, humanistische Leistung des reifen Thomas Mann weder 
verstanden noch sich angeeignet hatte, mit herauf. In dem Kaisers- 
aschern des Romans steckt viel Liibeck, obgleich es in Mitteldeutsch- 
land lokalisiert ist (z. B. ist das dort beschriebene Rathaus tatsachlich 
dasjenige Liibecks).*" Die lebenshungrige verwitwete Mutter und die 
beiden unseligen Schwestern des Dichters, deren Schicksals im Le- 
bensabriB von 1930** teilweise beschrieben, teilweise angedeutet 
waren, werden hier in den Roman eingefuhrt, wobei die Berichte des 
Lebensabrisses teilweise woOrtlich wiederholt,”* teilweise breit ausge- 
fuhrt werden. Der ganze Miinchner Literatenkreis wird unter meist 
leicht durchschaubaren Phantasienamen, zuweilen sogar unter echten 
Namen vorgefuhrt und in ihm die Rebarbarisierung Deutschlands vom 
Intellekt (oder besser von der Intellektfeindschaft der hoffnungslos 
Intellektuellen) her aufgedeckt. 

Der international vermittelnde, westlich zivilisierte Ostjude, der 
Adrian Leverkiihn fiir die europaische Kunst- und Gesellschaftswelt 
gewinnen will, stellt zu seinem und wohl auch zu Thomas Mann 


Bedauern—mit wiinschenswerter Deutlichmachung seiner symbo- 
lischen Rolle—fest : 


Die Deutschen sollten es den Juden iiberlassen, pro-deutsch zu sein. Sie werden 
sich mit ihrem Nationalismus, ihrem Hochmut, ihrer Unvergleichlichkeitspuschel, 

26 Thomas Mann, “Deutschland und die Deutschen,” Die Neue Rundschau, 
Erstes Heft (Oktober 1945. Stockholm: Bermann-Fischer Verlag), p. 20. 

27 Doktor Faustus, p. 57. 

28s. Anm. 9. 

29 Vergleiche besonders “LebensabriB,” p. 750, mit Doktor Faustus, p. 585 f. 
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ihrem HaB auf Einreihung und Gleichstellung, ihrer Weigerung, sich bei der 
Welt einfiihren zu lassen und sich gesellschaftlich anzuschlieBen,—sie werden 
sich damit ins Ungliick bringen, in ein wahrhaft jiidisches Ungliick, je vous le 
jure. Die Deutschen sollten dem Juden erlauben, den médiateur zu machen 
zwischen ihnen und der Gesellschaft, den manager, den Impressario, den Unter- 
nehmer des Deutschtums—er ist durchaus der rechte Mann dafiir, man sollte ihn 
nicht an die Luft setzen, er ist international, und er ist pro-deutsch.*° 


Kehren wir noch einmal zu Leverkithn selbst zuriick! Von Nietz- 
sche hat er mit der Lebenskurve die seine Natur hochsteigernde und 
dann vernichtende Krankheit, was aus der Nietzsche-Rede von 1947 
besonders deutlich wird.* Da die Krankheit geschlechtlicher Natur, 
das Geschlecht aber teuflisches Gebiet ist, steht sie in der Mitte des 
Teufelspaktes, und der Teufel erscheint als Zuhalter, sich zeitweilig 
nur zum Theologiedozenten und dann zum Kunstkritiker wandelnd.** 

Thomas Manns Beschreibungen der von ihm imaginierten Ton- 
schépfungen Leverkiihns auch nur skizzieren zu wollen, kann der 
gegenwartige Rezensent nicht wagen. Ihre Konzeption durch den 
Dichter und ihre ausfiihrliche Beschreibung diirften zu den phan- 
tastischsten Bravourleistungen in der Weltliteratur gehéren und 
konnte nur von einem Dichter unternommen werden, der seine Ver- 
bundenheit mit der Musik immer wieder bezeugt hat. Um des Lebens- 
dienstes willen hatte er die Musik in sich selbst unterdriickt. Nun, da 
es ein einseitiges Ich und den einseitigen deutschen—dem Teufel ver- 
schriebenen und nicht erlésten—deutschen Genius darzustellen galt, 
da konnte er seinen eignen musikalischen Vorstellungen freien Lauf 
lassen. 

Wir sprachen schon von “Dr. Fausti Weheklag” als einer “Zuriick- 
nahme” von Beethovens Neunter Symphonie. Sie ist frei von Parodie, 
aber sie ist “etwas geschichtlich Letztes und AufBerstes in der Tat.”** 
Sie ist “die Klage des Héllensohns, die furchtbarste Menschen- und 
Gottesklage, die, ausgehend vom Subjekt, aber stets weiter sich aus- 
breitend und gleichsam den Kosmos ergreifend, auf Erden je ange- 
stimmt worden ist.”** Nicht nur Beethovems Musik, auch das Abend- 
mahl, das Religidse als solches ist ins Negative gewandt. “. . . es hieBe 
die Zugestandnislosigkeit des Werkes, seinen unheilbaren Schmerz 
verletzen, wenn man sagen wollte, es biete bis zu seiner letzten Note 
irgend einen andern Trost, als den, der im Ausdruck selbst und im 
Lautwerden,—also darin liegt, da& der Kreatur fiir ihr Weh iiber- 
haupt eine Stimme gegeben ist.”** 


30 Doktor Faustus, p. 622. 

31 Vergleiche z. B. Thomas Mann, “Nietzsches Philosophie im Lichte unserer 
Erfahrung,” Die Neue Rundschau, Achtes Heft (Herbst 1947. Stockholm: Ber- 
mann-Fischer Verlag), p. 362, mit Doktor Faustus, p. 221. 

32 Doktor Faustus, Kap. XXV, pp. 342 ff. 

83 ebenda, p. 732. 

34 ebenda p. 736. 

35 ebenda p. 744. 
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Der Vollendung dieses Werkes, das Nietzsches Ecce Homo ent- 
spricht, folgt die ergreifende Szene von Leverkithns seelischer Selbst- 
entbléssung und geistigem Zusammenbruch.** 

Vorausgegangen waren Katastrophen im Freundes- und Familien- 
kreis des Tonkiinstlers, teilweise—so der Tod seines Freundes—von 
ihm selbst provoziert.** Die letxte dieser Katastrophen ist die bei 
weitem erschiitterndste; auch an ihr gibt Leverkiihn sich selbst, 
seinem einfachen Vorhandensein die Schuld. Die Episode gehért zu 
dem personlich Zartesten und gerade darum spater Schauerlichsten, 
das Thomas Mann geschrieben hat. 

Der halbschweizerische, fiinfjahrige Neffe Leverkiihns, Nepomuk 
Schneidewein, der sich selbst Echo nennt, wird zu einem Erholungs- 
aufenthalt in das Haus seines Onkels gebracht. Er ist das holdeste 
Geschopf in Leverkiihns Leben und das letzte, das er zu lieben ver- 
mag. Aus autobiographischen Berichten Klaus Manns ist bekannt, 
daB sein jiingster Bruder Michael eine Schweizerin heiratete und 
Vater eines “most handsome baby boy” wurde,** so daB die Ver- 
mutung naheliegt, Thomas Mann habe, als er das so unerwartet und 
darum so zauberhaft in den strengen Lebenskreis Leverkiihns und in 
dieses gnadenlose Buch tretende Kind Echo beschrieb, eigene Fa- 
milieneindriicke gestaltet, wie er mehr als zwanzig Jahre zuvor im 
Gesang vom Kindchen und in Unordnung und friihem Leid*® seine 
eignen Kinder als rihrend-liebliche Modelle gebraucht hatte. 

Um den holden Schimmer, der von diesem elfenhaften Kinde mit 
seinen drollig-treuherzig-altklugen, schweizerdeutsch gefarbten Rede- 
wendungen ausgeht, zu erfahren, mu der Leser das vierundvierzigste 
Kapitel des Dr. Faustus*® aufschlagen. 

Dieses lichtvoll-zauberhafte, meist- und letztgeliebte Wesen wird 
Leverkiihn durch einen grauenhaft qualvollen, von Hirnhautentziin- 
dung verursachten Tod genommen. Auch in diesem Tod sieht Lever- 
kihn die Wirkung seiner verworfenen Natur, einen Tribut an den 
Bosen, dem er sich verschrieben.** 

In diesem Zusammenhang erscheint das Wort “Zuriicknahme” zum 
ersten Mal. Mit dem Zerbrechen dieses siiRen Lebens bricht in Lever- 
kihn der letzte Glaube an die Modglichkeit der Humanitat zu- 
sammen: “Ich habe gefunden, sagte er,—es soll nicht sein. . . . Das 
Gute und Edle . . . was man das Menschliche nennt, obwohl es gut 
ist und edel. Um was die Menschen gekampft, wofiir sie Zwingburgen 
gestirmt, und was die Erfiillten jubelnd verkiindigt haben, das soll 
nicht sein. Es wird zuriickgenommen. Ich will es zuriicknehmen.’’*? 

86 ebenda Kap. XLVII, pp. 745 ff. 

37 ebenda Kap. XLI und Kap. XLII, pp. 660 ff. 

38 Klaus Mann, The Turning Point (New York: L. B. Fischer, 1942), p. 321. 

89 Thomas Mann, Unordnung und friihes Leid, in Konigliche Hoheit und die 
Novellen, pp. 918 ff. 

4° Doktor Faustus, p 


41 ebenda ap. LY pp. 17 ff. 
42 ebenda p. 7. 
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Es ist ganz deutlich, da hier das letzte personliche Erlebnis gegeben 
ist, das seinen kinstlerischen, uberpersonlichen Ausdruck in “Dr. 
Fausti Weheklag,” der “Zuriicknahme” der Neunten Symphonie, 
finden soll. Ich wage nicht zu fragen, ob auch hier bis in die beklem- 
mend realistisch geschilderte Sterbequal des Kindes persdnliches Er- 
lebnis in diesem oft so erschreckend grausam intim-familiengeschicht- 
lichen Buch oder nur eine zu symbolischem Zweck erfundene Gestalt 
und Geschichte vorliegt. 

Denn symbolisch ist dieses Sterben des zauberhaften Kindes Echo 
nicht nur innerhalb des Doktor Faustus, wo es von der Beschreibung 
der “Weheklag” und der groBen Abschieds- und Zusammenbruchs- 
szenen zweifellos ubertroffen wird, sondern auch im Gesamtwerk 
Thomas Manns. Erinnern wir uns, daB wir die Hexameter-Idylle, den 
Gesang vom Kindchen, schon mehrmals zu erwahnen Gelegenheit 
hatten. Trotz der vom Dichter als parodistisch empfundenen Form 
steht sie nicht zufallig als ein menschlich zart riihrender Bund mit dem 
unschuldigen kreatiirlichen Leben am Eingang der humanistisch ge- 
stimmten 25 Jahre des Dichters. Und das Ende von Unordnung und 
friihem Leid, das in dem fiir den humanistischen Dichter so bedeut- 
samen fiinfzigsten Lebensjahre entstand,** ist—kaum verschleiert— 
ein Dankgebet fiir den heilenden, erneuernden, lebensspendenden 
Schlaf des Kindes.** Erst in dieser Perspektive diirfte die volle geistes- 
geschichtliche Bedeutung des 44. und 45. Kapitels des Doktor Faustus 
im Gesamtwerk des Dichters und damit in deutscher Geistesgeschichte 
sichtbar werden. 

Um MiBverstandnisse zu vermeiden! Der Leverkiihn ist—wenn 
uberhaupt ein Thomas Mann—dann ein Thomas Mann, der in 
Deutschland geblieben ist, nicht den Weg in ein weiteres Europa oder 

‘ins Weltweite iiberhaupt und nicht ins Humane gefunden hat. Wenn 
also der Doktor Faustus einen Zusammenbruch von humanistischen 
Hoffnungen Thomas Mann reprisentieren soll, so konnen es nur auf 
Deutschland gerichtete Hoffnungen sein. Persénlich und kulturpoli- 
tisch ist der Dichter ja langst iiber die engen deutschen Grenzen hin- 
ausgewachsen. AuBerhalb ihrer diirften Humanitats- und Zivilisa- 
tionshoffnungen Thomas Mann weiter bestehen.*® Wir miissen also 
den Leser dringend bitten, nichts von dem hier Gesagten wortlich als 
eine Analyse der gegenwartigen, tatsachlichen Geistesverfassung des 
Dichters zu verstehen. Eine persénliche Lebensharmonie sollte ihm 
sehr wohl jenseits der deutschen Tragédie mdglich sein. 

Ubrigens ist—lediglich in einer Nebenwirkung—der Doktor Fau- 
stus auch eine proportionslos monumentale Antwort und definitive 
Erklarung auf die sehr taktlosen und vielfach gewif hinterhaltig ge- 

43 Erstdruck: Die Neue “er Sechstes Heft (Juni 1925. Berlin und 
Leipzig: S. Fischer Verlag), pp. 578 

#4 Thomas Mann, Kénigliche H <9) und die Novellen, p. 955 


~j s. Thomas Mann, “What Is German?” Atlantic Monthly ‘(May 1944), pp. 
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meinten innerdeutschen Forderungen an den Dichter, nach Deutsch- 
land zuriickzukehren. Das Faustus-Buch ist ein endgiiltiger Abschied, 
weil es das auBerste Ende einer Entwicklungslinie, ja eines litera- 
rischen Typus darstellt, namlich des deutsch-europaischen, hoch- 
intellektuellen Bildungsromans Thomas Mannscher Pragung. 

Kehren wir noch einmal zu unserer dilettantischen Ausgangshaltung 
zuruck und fragen, ob der Doktor Faustus wirklich vollgiltiges 
geistesgeschichtliches Symbol fiir die deutsche Kultur- und Seelen- 
situation nicht nur der Gegenwart, sondern fast des ganzen bisherigen 
zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts genannt werden darf! 

Ware der Doktor Faustus nicht von Thomas Mann, sondern von 
einem anderen Schriftsteller geschrieben, so ware seiner These als 
Gegenargument zweifellos das Vorhandensein der aus deutschen Ge- 
gebenheiten gewachsenen und in deutscher Sprache geschriebenen 
hochhumanen, lebensglaubigen, in ihrer Sphare auch parodistischen 
Josephsromane entgegenzuhalten. Das BewuBtsein von der Sonder- 
stellung seiner selbst scheint Thomas Mann im Doktor Faustus nur 
einmal—in den Dante-Versen, die er seinem Werk vorangestellt hat 
und die trotz aller Zeit- und Sprachfremde unheimlich personlich an- 
muten—anzudeuten : 


. ed io sol uno 
m’apparecchiava a sostener la guerra 
si del cammino e si della pietate, 
che ritrarra la mente que non erra.*¢ 


Aus Gundolfs Kolleg entsinne ich mich der geistesstolzen Behaup- 
tung, in der Dichtungsgeschichte mache eine Schwalbe eben doch den 
Frihling. Aber welches Recht habe ich, dem Dichter sein eigenes 
Werk entgegenzuhalten, wenn er es selbst nicht fur stark genug halt, 
um das von Schicksal und Geschichte verworfene Volk seines Ur- 
sprungs zu entsiihnen und neu zu beseelen ?** 


University of Connecticut 


46 Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia, Commentata da G. A. Scartazzini 
(Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1925), “Inferno, Canto Secondo,” p. 13, lines 3-6. 

47 Tatsachlich findet sich schon im Marz 1934—<d.h. in dem Jahre, da Der 
junge sone (Berlin: S. Fischer Verlag, 1934), zwei Jahre bevor Joseph in 

Agypten (Wien: Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 1936) und volle neun Jahre bevor 
Joseph, der Ernahrer (Stockholm: Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 1943) verdffent- 
licht wurde—die hellsichtig-pessimistische Tagebucheintragung Thomas Manns : 
“Das Josephs-Werk mag nicht nur ein personliches Alterswerk sein, sondern in 
weiterem Sinn ein Spatwerk, schon verspatet, ‘der Abgesang deutscher Bildungs- 
dichtung,’ luxurids und kiinstlich wirkend, Alexandrinismus, und es wird das 
wahrscheinlich noch ausgepragter durch das BewuBtsein seiner selbst. Man ist 
zu jeder geschichtlichen Einsicht bereit, auch dazu, in melancholisch-spielerischer 
Durchfithrung einer Rolle die zukinftigen Elemente zu verleugnen, die das 
Greisenwerk bergen mag, und die in der Humanisierung des Mythischen liegen.” 
Thomas Mann, Leiden an Deutschland. Tagebuchblatter aus den Jahren 1933 
und 1934 (Los Angeles: Pazifische Presse, 1946), p. 43. Professor Seidlins 
Annahme, da8 es sich bei den zitierten Satzen um eine voriibergehende Depres- 
sion des Dichters gehandelt habe (s. Books Abroad [Winter 1948], p. 40f.), ist 
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nach der Veroffentlichung des Doktor Faustus—soweit Deutschland in Frage 
steht—wohl nicht mehr haltbar. 

Auch sonst finden sich in den Tagebuchblattern aus den cy ay amy a 
geren Anfangsjahren der Hitlerzeit kulturkritische Bemerkungen, die dann im 
Doktor Faustus wieder aufgenommen wurden. Man vergleiche z. B. Leiden an 
Deutschland, p. 57, mit dem 28. Kapitel des Doktor Faustus. 

Es ist wohl kein Zufall, daB Leiden an Deutschland und Doktor Faustus fast 
gleichzeitig veroffentlicht wurden. 

Die aus Leiden an Deutschland zitierten Bemerkungen mogen noch einmal 
gezeigt haben, welcher Heroismus zur Ausarbeitung der Josephsromane notig 
war, nachdem ihre kulturpolitische Wirkung in Deutschland unmdglich schien— 
und da8 andrerseits die Keime zum Doktor Faustus schon in den ersten Hitler- 
jahren liegen. 

Eine nachtragliche Bestatigung meiner Annahme, da8 der Leverkuhn neben 
anderm auch ein einseitig-moglich gedachter Thomas Mann ist, fand ich in 
Monika Manns bedenkenloser Anwendung der Siinden- und Teufelstermini des 
Doktor Faustus auf ihres Vaters eigenes Verhaltnis zur Musik: 

“Music is the only weakness Papa has. He regards it with a mixture of 
adoration, envy and disdain. ‘They’ have a better life than I, he may think. . . . 
And yet I might have had the power to be one [a musician], and not a bad one 
either, God forbid. But I didn’t want to. Ecco! I had my reasons. And it is just 
as well. But it gnaws at me all the same. . . . And nearly always when Papa is 
listening to music he arouses in me the idea that he is more musical than most 
musicians taken together but that, had he chosen it or been chosen by it, he 
would have fallen into an abyss. Its inarticulateness would have corrupted him 
and delivered him to the devil. He is too fully and wholly the man of the word— 
of the prosaic, the intrinsic, the ascetic—so that music for him is necessarily 
somehow linked with sin.” The Stature of Thomas Mann, edited by Charles 
Neider (New York: New Directions, 1947), p. 80. 
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Columbia Dictionary of Modern European Literature. General Editor, 
Horatio SmitH. New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xiv + 899. $10.00. 


It seems fitting that a press so tireless in exploring the far frontiers 
of knowledge should pause momentarily and sum up for the general 
reader’s orientation the present stand of continental European litera- 
ture “in terms of its representative modern literary artists and their 
works.” In this volume of 899 pages there files before us a parade of 
names, from Aakjer to Zweig, which in their spelling, pronunciation, 
personalities, and performances make up as bewildering and disjunc- 
tive a roll call as ever put to proof the powers of a long-serviced ser- 
geant. No more than a Webster is this dictionary to be read as a 
consecutive history, though few of us will forego that temptation. The 
directing principle in its ordering is the alphabetical arrangement, 
which facilitates locating the author sought for and also produces some 
curious juxtapositions of figures and nationalities, such as Figueiredo 
( Portuguese literary critic), Finnish literature, Fischer (Czech poet), 
Flaubert (French novelist), Flers (French dramatist), Flex (German 
poet), Fofanov (Russian poet), Fogazzaro (Italian novelist), Fogel- 
qvist (Swedish educator), Fontane (German novelist), and so on. The 
articles themselves vary in length from a quarter of a column to five 
or six columns, with the exception of the surveys of national litera- 
tures, and are signed with the initials of the writer whose identity may 
be had from the List of Contributors. The general tenor followed is a 
brief account of the author’s life, passing into critical and interpreta- 
tive comments on his tendencies and on individual works, the literary 
influences exerted on him, and evaluations of his merits. Each article 
concludes with a short bibliography. 

It must have been a pleasure to work under so genial and liberal an 
editor-in-chief as the late Horatio Smith, whose blithe Preface lays 
down the bounds and limitations imposed on the contributors, limita- 
tions which were rather liberties, since they stressed above all sincerity, 
freshness, and enthusiasm. The only restriction that could be felt as a 
hardship was the prohibition of quotations. 

There is no question that this volume will perform a notable service 
not only for the serious reader looking for definite information, but 
also for the random browser, whose reward will be the constant series 
of surprises at what turns up. Some authors are revealed to be still 
living and some dead whom one thought otherwise. Many well-known 
names disclose themselves as pseudonyms, among them Silone for 
Secondo Tranquilli, André Maurois for Emile Herzog, and, very 
sensibly, Lodewijk van Deyssel for Karel Joan Lodewijk Alberdingk 
Thijm. Groups of peoples too small to be suspected of harboring and 
supporting the literary kind, such as Albania and the Faeroes, are 
revealed as doing that very thing. 

The individual who will benefit as much as anybody from this vol- 
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ume is the speaker before Book Review Clubs, for here he will find a 
rich furnishing of ready-made characterizations which he can pass off 
as instances of his own powers of insight and critical penetration, 
though owing to a lack of transliteration of proper names into their 
phonetic equivalents, he or she will regrettably have nothing to say of 
such tongue entanglements as Przybyszewski or Vrchlicky or Khleb- 
nikov. 
Epwarp G. Cox 

University of Washington 


Che Fusion of Horatian and Aristotelian Literary Criticism, 1531- 
1555. By Marvin T. Herrick. Urbana, Illinois: Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, 1946. Pp. vii + 117. 
$1.50. 


For almost a half-century, students of modern European criticism 
have been aware of the great importance of the Italian critics of the 
sixteenth century. Since Spingarn first opened up the field, small sec- 
tions of it have been harrowed by many scholars. Now Mr. Herrick 
breaks ground in an area hitherto untouched, and does it very well. 

Everyone who knows anything of the history of literary criticism is 
aware of the importance of Aristotle and Horace in its development. 
Aristotelian and Horatian theory are so closely interlocked in Renais- 
sance and Neo-Classic criticism that it is often difficult to distinguish 
one from the other. Mr. Herrick has gone back to the early sixteenth 
century in Italy, to the quarter-century 1531-1555, to demonstrate the 
genesis of this fusion. His conclusions are based primarily on the Hora- 
tian commentaries of this twenty-five-year period, beginning with that 
of Parrhasius in 1531 and ending with the Basle edition of Horace’s 
work in 1555. In the course of his survey he introduces names that 
will be unfamiliar to most readers. Everyone knows Minturno, Scali- 
ger, and Castelvetro, but few have heard of Parrhasius, Grifolus, 
Denores, Luisinus, Willichius, and Phillipus. And it is upon the work 
of these latter and a few others that Mr. Herrick’s conclusions are 
based. 

To illuminate the Ars Poetica, the commentators went to Aristotle 
for corroborative material. Time after time they cited what they con- 
sidered pertinent passages, largely from the Poetics and Rhetoric. 
They were trying to prove not that Horace was following Aristotle, 
but rather that Aristotle’s doctrines elucidated the rather cryptic re- 
marks of Horace. In doing this they produced what Mr. Herrick calls 
the “Horatian-Aristotelian criticism,” and formulated many of the 
theories that were to become commonplace in the next two hundred 
years. 

Thus there was developed the doctrine of the relationship of nature 
and art, particularly of poetry as a speaking picture, the necessity for 
verisimilitude, the relationship between natural and artificial order, 
and the concept of poetic imitation as a creative process. The require- 
ment that poetry teach and please and that decorum be observed, as 
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well as the formation of various rules of the drama—the unities of time 
and action, the use of conventionalized characters, the caveat against 
the deus ex machina, the low esteem for spectacle, the division into 
five acts, the importance of plot above everything—all appeared be- 
tween 1531 and 1555. 

The technique of blending Aristotle and Horace to arrive at an im- 
pregnable critical position is well illustrated in the discussions of the 
function of poetry and in the development of a concept of convention- 
alized characters in drama. Horace made unmistakably clear that the 
end of poetry is dual: to teach and to please. Strabo and Cicero held 
the same opinion. The problem of the Horatian commentators was to 
discover in Aristotle a like conception. To find support for the demand 
that poetry give pleasure was no problem, but to cite Aristotle on the 
didactic nature of poetry was more difficult. The most popular solution 
of the commentators was a moral interpretation of tragic catharsis. 
By 1555, according to Mr. Herrick, they had absorbed Aristotle’s 
theory of the aesthetic nature of poetry into the Horatian precept of 
delight and utility. 


The concept of the conventionalized character was based upon the 
doctrine of decorum and the distinction between tragedy and comedy. 
In lines 89-127 of the Ars Poetica Horace speaks of decorum (though 
he does not use the word), pointing out, among other things, that a 
character must speak in accordance with his station, sex, age, and race. 
He also cautions the writer to keep to tradition in his characters or to 
make sure that invented ones are consistent. Interpreting these ideas, 
the commentators cited Chapters 15 and 17 of the Poetics. In Chapter 
15 Aristotle lists four qualities of effective characters, the second being 
appropriateness (dpydérrovra), and in Chapter 17, in discussing the 
construction of plot, he advises the poet to try for vividness by project- 
ing himself as an eyewitness of his scenes. Thus he will avoid incon- 
gruities and make certain of appropriateness (1d zpérov). Both Aris- 
totelian terms for appropriateness were equated with decorum and 
applied to characterization. Another passage in the Ars Poetica im- 
portant in the law of characterization was that in which Horace advises 
the poet to study the characteristics of each age and make certain that 
his characters do not demonstrate inappropriate qualities. Here also 
he describes the four ages of man—childhood, youth, manhood, and 
old age. The Poetics was used to explain this passage, as was also the 
second chapter of the Rhetoric, where Aristotle talks of the three ages 
of man—youth, manhood, and old age. Horace distinguished between 
the lofty style of tragedy and the lowly style of comedy, and the com- 
mentators, following him, the medieval tradition, and the grammarian 
Diomedes, developed a sharp distinction between the characters of 
tragedy and comedy. In doing so they went to Chapter 2 of the Poetics, 
where Aristotle says that comedy and tragedy are distinguished by the 
fact that the one presents men as worse and the other as better than 
men of the present day. This statement was given a social interpreta- 
tion to mean that the characters of tragedy are of high rank and those 
of comedy of low or humble station. And thus by blending Aristotle 
and Horace the commentators invented the familiar law of appropriate- 
ness, verisimilitude, and decorum of characterization. 
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Mr. Herrick’s monograph is full of such illuminating discussions, 
and yet, like most studies, it is not entirely satisfactory to a critical 
reader. In the first place, one gets the idea that the author is perhaps 
claiming a bit too much for his commentators when he says that “nearly 
all the critical precepts that are familiar to students of literary criticism 
of the late sixteenth, seventeenth, and early eighteenth centuries are to 
be found in these Horatian commentaries published before 1555.” 
Without doubt most of the basic doctrines are there, but a number of 
less important themes are not. Furthermore, the ideas stemming from 
Longinus are of course not. treated, and the vast body of critical 
writing on the epic is touched upon only slightly. Mr. Herrick points 
out that Horatian commentators had comparatively little to say about 
the epic. This is hardly surprising, since Horace made few comments 
on it, but the fact is that an elaborate theory of the epic developed in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries—and the Horatian 
commentators contributed little to it. In the second place, some of the 
material that appears in the monograph seems out of place. The limits 
of the study are definitely fixed, and yet virtually every chapter goes 
beyond these limits and concludes with citations from writers who 
published long after the commentators were dead and forgotten. In a 
work on critical theory from 1531 to 1555, one is surprised at the 
constant reference to Dryden, Dennis, and Addison, and a bit startled 
to come across a quotation from Henry Arthur Jones. Mr. Herrick 
says that his interest is primarily in English criticism and that he has 
tried to illustrate the pervasiveness of the Horatian-Aristotelian 
criticism in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. In a 
little over a hundred pages, however, he scarcely has room to develop 
this influence, and one has the feeling that he would have been wiser 
to limit himself to the period he set in his title, or at least to the six- 
teenth century. Finally, there is the matter of the index. The book has 
one, but it is a name index of only two and a half pages. Readers will 
wish that it were fuller and especially that it contained subjects as 
well as names. 

Even so, this is an extremely valuable contribution to the history of 
literary criticism, one which all students of the subject will find useful 
and illuminating. 

H. T. SwEDENBERG, JR. 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Prefaces to Shakespeare. Volume I: Hamlet, King Lear, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline. By HaRLey 
GRANVILLE-BaRKER. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1946. Pp. viii + 543. $5.00. 


This new edition of the famous Prefaces recalls a Granville-Barker 
whom only a dwindling band of old fogies can now remember. In his 
glorious youth a handsome and versatile actor, his grace stole the 
hearts of his audiences. Besides he was a daring producer, and, above 
all, he was the rising hope of English drama, destined, as we imagined, 
to be a worthy successor to the vacant throne when Shaw should die. 
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But now Granville-Barker has died, and his plays are no longer per- 
formed or apparently even read, while Shaw is still actively producing. 

It is worth while to recall these things, because it is Granville- 
Barker’s experience as an actor, producer, and dramatist that gives 
these Prefaces their unique position in criticism. No writer has ap- 
proached Granville-Barker in his profound understanding of the va- 
rious skills and techniques that go to the making of a play. He relives 
the plays as if he were actually writing them. As an actor, he sees 
many things hidden from the scholar. He knows what makes a speech 
effective on the stage or what there is in a part that gives it life. More- 
over, he has a sensitive ear for beauty of rhythm and few critics can 
make us feel so well as he the power of the single word or line. As a 
producer, he understands the technical problem that Shakespeare had 
to solve in adapting his work to the conditions of the Elizabethan 
stage. Being a dramatist himself, he writes as a brother of the craft. 
He has, of course, the dramatist’s eye for character, and what is still 
more useful for us, he appreciated the dexterity that Shakespeare 
needed in order to construct his intricate plots. Thus a section in the 
criticism of the Merchant of Venice is headed “The True Problem.” 
It begins: 

How to blend two such disparate themes into a dramatically organic whole; 
that was his real problem. The stories, linked in the first scene, will, of them- 
selves, soon part company. Shakespeare has to run them neck and neck till he is 
ready to join them again in the scene of the trial .. . (p. 338). 


Only a practical dramatist would call this issue the “true problem” of 
the Merchant of Venice. 

Granville-Barker does not get up “the literature of the subject.” 
Bradley, Dover-Wilson, and the Variorum Editions form his chief 
stand-by. His early work suffers because he is somewhat overawed by 
whatever scholarship has come his way. Later on, as in Hamlet, he is 
more independent. Of course his lack of historical learning is bound 
at times to betray him. Thus he denies that there is any reality in Shy- 
lock’s bond. If he had gone to the right sources, he would have dis- 
covered abundant proof that such bonds were at one time facts of real 
life. He will not have it that the rhymes in the casket-song (bread, 
head, nourished) are meant to suggest /ead. He ignores engendred, 
which is the clinching rhyme. He simply does not know the Eliza- 
bethan delight in subtle riddling. He calls the thing “a slim trick.” 
Again, scholars could have told him that, in all the forms of the story 
Shakespeare knew, the situation was resolved by an even slimmer trick. 
I doubt, however, whether he would have seen the force of this 
argument. 

It is also a defect of his method that, while he is excellent in details, 
he does not always see the play as a whole. Thus in Lear his work on 
the various separate scenes is superb, he is illuminating about the 
characters and their speeches, but the ideas which bind the play to- 
gether escape him. However, he improves as he goes along, and it is 
characteristic of him that he is profoundest and most satisfying in 
dealing with the mystery of Hamlet. 
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However, in spite of any defect, this is the richest and soundest 
body of Shakespearean criticism that our generation has produced. 
One might quote many examples of Granville-Barker’s revealing in- 
sight. There are, for instance, the discussions of boy-actors playing 
female parts and how this cabined, cribbed and confined Shakespeare's 
representation both of women and of love-making. Granville-Barker 
constantly moves us to the depths by his imaginative re-creation of 
the play he is discussing. Take this passage concerning the closet- 
scene in Hamlet. 


When the Ghost appears—and she [Gertrude] is spared the yet deadlier blow 
of a revelation of the murder—she is blind to its presence, deaf to the voice: 


Do you see nothing there? 
Nothing at all; yet all that is I see. 
Nor did you nothing hear? 

No, nothing but ourselves. 


and it implies, we feel, a blindness of soul in her besides, a sanity which Ham- 
let’s “madness” puts to shame. He has battered her into admission of her fleshly 
sin; but spiritual perception—what can give her that? The division between 
mother and son is here at its deepest, in this picture of mother, father and son, 
united but divided, together, but in understanding curelessly apart. And here is 
intrinsic tragedy, the tragedy of what human beings are; and the action is stayed 
while we absorb the sense of it. Yet in kindliness the two are never nearer to 
each other. The ghostly presence—itself so softened—is a reproach to his anger, 
and her very incomprehension makes her tenderer to him. 

The mystic moment past, his compassion, truly, is as bitter as his wrath. 

(Pp. 229-30) 


Only a great dramatist could have written this criticism. But superb 
as the passage is, it cannot reconcile us to the loss that English drama 
sustained when Granville-Barker took to writing about other people’s 
plays instead of creating his own. 

The book lacks an index. In a work of such importance that is most 
regrettable, and it is to be hoped that in subsequent editions the pub- 
lishers will supply this lack. 

H. T. Price 
University of Michigan 


Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery: Renaissance Poetic and 
Twentieth-Century Critics. By Rosemond Tuve. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xiv + 442. $6.00. 


Students of poetry and of Elizabethan literature should and doubt- 
less will welcome heartily this new book in one of the most profitable 
fields of literary criticism now being actively developed, that of the 
nature and purposes of poetic imagery ; a field different parts of which 
have already begun to be explored by such writers as Wells, Spurgeon, 
Praz, Rugoff, and Miles. Miss Tuve has chosen to study the nature 
of Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Caroline imagery in the light of what 
she can discover or infer about the poetic theory of that period. Her 
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reasoning is highly intelligent, sometimes genuinely subtle; and she 
most healthily emphasizes the necessity, if one is to understand such 
imagery, of knowing not only what its authors did in creating it, but 
also what they were trying to do, what their artistic purposes were. 

A work so extensive, detailed, and controversial as Miss Tuve’s is 
not likely to seem perfect to any reader ; at least, it does not seem so 
to the present reviewer. The style is uneven; sometimes admirably 
lucid, often vividly and allusively humorous, but sometimes diffuse 
and occasionally obscure almost, though never quite, to the point of 
unintelligibility. The author’s evident, and often explicitly stated, de- 
sire to avoid the obvious sometimes leads her to extremes, as in her 
section called “Significancy and the Supersensible World,” where she 
is sO anxious not to repeat truisms, and is so concerned to concentrate 
attention on what modern critics have misunderstood, that she spends 
practically the whole section analyzing border-line instances, to the 
exasperation of at least one reader. 

Various other more or less detailed criticisms might, perhaps profit- 
ably, be made. But they can be reasonably well summarized in one 
general observation. The excellences and faults of this book are the 
opposite from those usually found in controversial treatises. A book 
which in trying to solve a problem attacks previous solutions and then 
offers one of its own is commonly better in breaking down the old 
than in building up the new. Miss Tuve’s book, on the contrary, is 
at its best when it is positive and constructive, and is less convincing 
when it is destructively critical. Miss Tuve convincingly proves that 
many of Donne’s images are—on the criteria accepted by his contem- 
poraries—decorous; she does not so convincingly demonstrate that 
other critics have been wrong in calling so many of them unconven- 
tional—in fact, she very sensibly adduces exceptions to her own gen- 
eralization. She shows clearly that Donne has many things in common 
with writers like Marlowe and Spenser ; she does not so convincingly 
show that previous scholars have been wrong in perceiving radical 
differences between his work and that of his predecessors. She proves 
conclusively that her general method of approaching the images of 
Elizabethan and “metaphysical” poetry is valid; she does not, at least 
to one reader, prove that previous approaches, even what she calls the 
nineteenth-century approach, are necessarily or wholly invalid. In 
short, her positive statements tend to be more convincing than her 
negative ones. 

For this very reason, Miss Tuve’s book deserves high, even if not 
unqualified, praise. Books that tear down rather than build up have 
value, to be sure; but those that build up—if the building is on a 
sound foundation—have more. Miss Tuve has not actually destroyed 
everything that she presents as error; but she has pointed out and 
convincingly emphasized certain positive and important truths which 
students of the period, and of poetry in general, ought to keep in mind 
more consistently than they do. 

GeorcE R. Potter 


University of California 
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John Milton: Prose Selections. Edited by Merritt Y. HucHes. New 
York: The Odyssey Press, 1947. Pp. exci + 454. $2.00. 


Professor Hughes, whose two-volume edition of Milton’s poems has 
been widely recognized as the best annotated edition since Verity, 
contributes further to the understanding of Milton with these generous 
selections from the prose. Certainly the prose calls for annotation no 
less than the poetry, and though there has been at least one good 
separate edition of four of the works Hughes gives complete, in sev- 
eral instances these editions are no longer available, and we should in 
any case have been grateful for this convenient collection, even if the 
editor’s own independent contributions in the Introduction and foot- 
notes had not been as considerable as they are. The Reason of Church 
Government, Of Education, Areopagitica, The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates, and The Ready and Easy Way are presented complete, 
with selections from An Apology for Smectymnuus, The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce, the Second Defence, and the Christian Doctrine, 
along with three of the Prolusions in an original translation and three 
of the four earliest Lives (Wood's being omitted). In an Introduction 
that itself runs to over one hundred pages Hughes sets out to put 
Milton’s prose in its time, giving a historical sketch of each of the 
controversies and quoting freely from unfamiliar books and pamphlets 
of the Renaissance and of Milton’s age, quotations that never fail to be 
relevant, for if they do not present a close parallel, they are interesting 
for contrast. 

The notes, which exceed a thousand for the five works given un- 
abridged, are admirably tactful and to the point, steering a compro- 
mise between what the elementary student expects in a note and what 
the advanced. In fact, seldom has this problem of varying needs been 
so happily met. 

There is little to quarrel with in the way of omissions. The bibli- 
ographies are so full as to include unpublished dissertations. The edi- 
tor gives a paragraph to the important symposium on Areopagitica 
held in South Kensington in August, 1944, by the London P.E.N., 
and refers to a summary article on it, apparently not aware that Her- 
mon Ould edited a volume of addresses from the symposium, Freedom 
of Expression (London and New York, 1944). Since its subject 
comes up several times, Zera S. Fink’s article, “Milton and the Theory 
of Climatic Influence” (MLQ [1941], 67-80) should be mentioned. 
“Respect” in the first sentence of Of Education surely needs a note, 
as does “insulsity” in the Doctrine and Discipline (p. 198) ; the pun 
on “enchiridion” in Areopagitica (p. 243, n. 194), which may mean 
a dagger as well as a manual, is missed ; and more could be done with 
cross-references to Milton’s poems (which are a notable feature of 
this edition). For instance, in the note to “our sage and serious poet 
Spenser” (p. 224), three places in Comus are cited, but not a fourth, 
where this very phrase occurs and is the other side, as it were, of an 
equation: “the sage/And serious doctrine of Virginity” (line 787). 
Again, in annotating “a great man slight and contemptible to see to” 
(p. 265, n. 300), one might recall that “a certain shepherd lad” in 
Comus was described as “Of small regard to see to” (line 620). 
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When, in the Doctrine and Discipline (p. 187), Milton interprets the 
Song of Solomon mystically, his change of attitude in Paradise Lost, 
IX, 442, where he finds it “not mystic,” should be recorded. 

Not a few small errors and inconsistencies have crept into the fold. 
Proofreading and checking seem to have been short. “Lycidas” was 
not published in Justo [sic] Eduardo [sic] King in November, 1637 
(p. xii). Milton did not call the “hinderers of reformation” “anti- 
quarians” (p. x1) but “antiquitarians.” In the note on page lix Pro- 
fessor Kelley’s This Great Argument is assigned to that scholar with 
whom Kelley (whose name gets misprinted on p. cviii) so carefully 
disagrees, Sewell. The quotation from William Perkins on pages 
Ixiv-Ixv hardly illustrates that considerateness in its tone toward 
women claimed. Aristophanes (p. Ixxxi) certainly felt no ban on 
openly naming the public men he lampooned, as witness his attacks on 
Cleon. Henry Vaughan’s brother, the author of Anima Magica Ab- 
scondita, is not William (p. Ixxxix, a confusion with the William 
Vaughan of p. 78, n. 64), but Thomas. It is misleading to call the 
volume by the Tillyards (p. cxxxiv) “The best edition” of Milton’s 
academic performances, since it does not give the Latin text. (Inci- 
dentally, the joint authorship of the Hallers’ article is ignored on p. 
Ixv.) Bush’s book is not “The Renaissance of English Humanism” 
(p. cxli), nor is Xenophon’s (p. 41, n. 64) “Apology for Socrates.” 
In the Chronology there is presumption of great accuracy, Milton’s 
works being dated to the very day. But the day of what ?—actually 
there is confusion. For Of Education (p. xiv) the publication date 
(Thomason), June 5, 1644, is given, but the student who then as- 
sumes, in the absence of an explanation in either case, that the date 
next following, July 15, for The Judgment of Martin Bucer, is its 
publication date (whereas it is the date of the Stationers’ entry) will 
be puzzled to read on page lv that that work “was published not later 
than 6 August, 1644.” Indeed, dates and other numbers are very cava- 
lierly handled. The Liberty of Prophecying is dated 1646 on page 
Ixviii, 1647 two pages farther on (the variation for Pagitt’s Heresi- 
ography, pp. Ixx and cxvii, may come from quoting the later edi- 
tion). French’s Milton in Chancery is misdated 1929 (p. cxxvii), the 
date of the last volume of Masson fluctuates (pp. cxxix, cxxiii), and 
Plunket’s dissertation (p. cxxxi) is not dated at all. The cross-refer- 
ence, page 16, note 1, should read “note 81,” that on page 267, note 
307, should read “note 267” ; the references to the Jliad, page 14, note 
31, are false (XIV, 231, being meant), as are the reference to Isaiah, 
page 76, note 60 (ch. Ixvi is meant), and the line-numbering for 
Comus, page 157, note 32. We have “Land” for “Lund” (p. 244, n. 
196), “are” for “is” (p. 250, n. 233), “Agrippa” for “Agricola” (p. 
254, n. 232), “Rhetoricorum” for “Rhetoricarum” (p. 3, n. 6)—and 
the author here is “Tesmarus.” Misprints include “Marston Hoor” 
(p. lxxviii), “Calvinis” (p. c), “though” for “thought” (p. cvi), 
“pronouce” (twice, p. 36, n. 30), “Huegenot” (p. 314, n. 176), and 
surely “Dereing” (p. xxxiii). Lines are interchanged at the bottom 
of page 38. Space does not permit analysis of the Index, which is 
unreliable. 
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Milton’s spelling (though not that of other old authors) is modern- 
ized, but not his spelling of names. We have then “Higinus” (p. 125), 
“Lord Brook” (p. 261), and other trivial fidelities, besides “Appollo- 
nius” (p. 327), a misprint. But where “Cataio” was actually printed, 
Hughes gives “Cathay” (p. 227), and for printing “Frescobaldo” in 
a translation of Defensio Secunda (p. 341) there can be no reason. 


Epwarp S. Le Comte 
Columbia University 


Mr. Review: Daniel Defoe as Author of “The Review.” By WiLLIAM 
Lytron Payne. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. 147. 
$2.25. 


In a fresh and lively as well as systematic and scholarly work Dr. 
Payne presents the public face of Defoe as exclusively seen in The 
Review. In reality there are five facets to the portrait: Mr. Review as 
author, journalist, economist, counselor and guide, with the addition 
of a self-portrait. 

By 1692 the trader and dabbler in politics was shipwrecked by the 
irony of a pamphlet, The Shortest Way with Dissenters (a much 
greater work than Swift’s obvious and psychotically brutish A Modest 
Proposal—Swift had no children). He could have earned £2 weekly 
from the sale of four hundred copies of the Review, but this was utter 
poverty to one who had gone bankrupt to the sum of £17,000. 

We are given an insight into Defoe’s literary methods. In his pas- 
sion for clarity he defined and defined, repeated and repeated, and 
quoted himself over and over. His aim was “plainness and perspi- 
cuity,” akin to John Wesley’s “perspicuity and purity.” As Dr. Payne 
suggests, the charts, diagrams, and pictographs of today would have 
been to Mr. Review’s liking. 

The motive of duty dominates the Review : “Necessary truth I pro- 
fess to speak, and no power so strong, no person so high, malice so 
great, or passion so hot as ever yet fear’d me from it”—declarations 
which have a modern radio ring. His campaign to reform the street 
scribblers of his day tilted against windmills. They reported false 
rumors, manufactured lies, spawned filth. Sufficient authority, au- 
thentic vouchers, he avowed, could be produced for his statements— 
not one witness but forty. “All the news that’s fit to print” owes much 
to Defoe’s quixoticism. For our tabloid press: “I will not be a scurri- 
lous nor conceal’d enemy.” The stench of ill language, the pandering 
to vicious and nauseatingly sensational taste were not for him. Ethics 
and responsibility were the cornerstone of a free press. 

The optimism of his economics echoed with modulations the pre- 
vailing mercantilist theories of his day. Yet, as Dr. Payne points out, 
in his preoccupation with credit as a substitute for bullion economy, 
his arguments for high wages, his disapproval of workhouses, his 
belief in the expansion of trade and the free movement of labor, he 
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presaged Adam Smith and laissez-faire. These words are true today: 
“No trading nation ever grows rich by war. . . . Peace brings pienty. 


Yet, we must admit, nowhere did he plumb the depths of indigence 
and poverty as did Patrick Colquhoun later in the century, and we 
wonder whether he realized, despite his plea for high wages, that the 
national system of economics of his day was built upon the exploita- 
tion of the poor. Thorold Rogers has this revealing thing to say: “I 
contend that from 1563 to 1824 a conspiracy concocted by the law and 
carried out by parties interested in its success was entered into to 
cheat the English workman of his wages, to tie him to the soil, to 
deprive him of hope, and to degrade him into irremediable poverty.” 

Finally, in Mr. Review’s desire to be useful, he undertook the role 
of counselor and guide. That he himself had stumbled or blundered 
only strengthened him in the conviction that others needed guidance. 
And he was lavish in advice on women, love, marriage, parents, and 
children. That is Mr. Review’s last portrait—light and entertaining. 

Though we cannot cavil at Dr. Payne for not doing what he never 
attempted to do, by totally isolating the Review, treating it, as it were, 
in a vacuum, apart from the main stream of Defoe’s life and work, 
has he not lopped off an arm of his effectiveness? True, he has pre- 
sented the sunny aspects of Mr. Review in a fruitful and provocative 
analysis, but at times the reader desires an arterial link of observation 
to be made with the main body. To illustrate my point : Robert Harley 
is not mentioned purposely, yet whether or not Defoe was his tool 
modifies or confirm’s Defoe’s clamorous assertions of independence 
and our reliance upon his word. (Today we go beyond the news front 
to get behind the news.) It has been said that to understand Defoe it 
is often necessary to understand Harley. If he were completely inde- 
pendent, why had he not spoken out in 1710 when the Allies sought 
to upset that balance of power which he had so often declared was 
necessary to the peace of Europe? Was it not because he was for a 
time in the pay of Godolphin? From moderate Tory Harley he had 
gone to Whig Godolphin, but he was soon back in Harley’s orbit 
again. And the Review in later years suffers in interest because of 
these shifts and turns. When the Tories came into power, Defoe had 
to eat his words. Did not Mr. Review’s readers wonder at these 
maneuverings—for instance, his defense and subsequently his deser- 
tion of the Dutch? Dr. Payne’s deep knowledge of the Review cer- 
tainly could have illuminated this portrait. The chapter on Mr. 
Review as a counselor and guide would have been heightened in 
interest by placing it in a frame of reference to the dramatic and 
popular Religious Courtship and The Family Instructor. The same 
can be said for Mr. Review as economist, in which A Plan of the 
English Commerce, The Complete English Tradesman, and part of 
Augusta Triumphans might have amplified facts and conclusions. All 
this could have been done without committing that heinous fault for 
which Swift and the criticasters rapped Mr. Review on the knuckles— 
digression. Better focus or perspective would have been attained. And 
we wish too that Dr. Payne had examined under his careful and prob- 
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ing eye matters of insistent interest to Mr. Review—the virulence of 
faction, religious (High Flyers and Dissenters) or political (Whigs 
and Tories), the Union between England and Scotland, and the war 
with France (interesting parallels on the home front, as I have pointed 
out elsewhere, can be drawn with World War IT). 

Yet despite these omissions scholars will be constantly indebted to 
Dr. Payne both for his splendid and clear-cut exegesis of the Review 
and for his Index (a staggering cross-index of 30,000 items) which 
the Columbia University Press has contracted to publish. 


Oscar SHERWIN 
City College of New York 


William Godwin: Enquiry concerning Political Justice and Its In- 
fluence on Morals and Happiness. Edited by F. E. L. Priestiey. 
Three volumes. Toronto: The University of Toronto Press, 1946. 
$12.50. 


In reproducing and editing the third edition of William Godwin’s 
Enquiry concerning Political Justice, Professor Priestley of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto has made generally available for the first time in 
over a century a book which is of interest to students of political, 
social, philosophical, and literary trends alike. The originals of the 
three editions of 1793, 1796, and 1798 are rare, the 1842 reprint of 
the third edition almost equally so. More recent editions have been 
merely abridgments or selections made by economists which have had 
the effect of obscuring Godwin’s purpose and presenting only a partial 
account of his philosophy. 

The first two volumes of the present work consist of a photographic 
reproduction of the third and final edition of 1798, wisely chosen be- 
cause of “the unquestionable superiority of the revised editions over 
what Godwin himself called the ‘crude and unequal performance’ of 
1795.” The third volume contains an Introduction which analyzes 
and traces Godwin’s thought, its relation to that of his predecessors 
and contemporaries, and its influence especially on the literary men 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This is followed by supple- 
mentary critical notes, careful and minute textual notes showing the 
variant readings of the three editions, and the chapters from the edi- 
tion of 1793 which were omitted from the two subsequent editions. 

The Introduction, which gives evidence of Professor Priestley’s 
wide and careful reading, is valuable for its explanation of the intellec- 
tual background of Godwin’s ideas and of their precise relationship to 
those of other thinkers. The editor points out both likenesses and dif- 
ferences. He sometimes convincingly shows that accepted theories 
about those relationships are not valid, such as the common notion 
that Godwin drew heavily on Beccaria. He shows that, although the 
list of agreements between the two men is long, many of the ideas 
which they shared were commonplaces in the thought of the time, 
and that Godwin rejected most of Beccaria’s fundamental principles. 
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Professor Priestley emphasizes some important points which have 
been overlooked or minimized by other critics, for example, Godwin’s 
insistence on the gradual and non-violent nature of the process by 
which institutions would disappear. He restores the balance upset by 
the excessive emphasis on the economic aspects of Godwin’s thought 
by his previous modern editors, who have been economists. Mr. 
Priestley presents a careful analysis of Godwin’s entire thought, both 
in the three editions of Political Justice and in his later work. In so 
doing he not only brings into their proper proportions Godwin’s 
political and moral philosophy, but he also shows that the charges that 
Godwin changed his fundamental ideas are unjustified ; the alterations 
and omissions in the two later editions of Political Justice were made 
for the sake of greater clarity and unity. 

The final section of the Introduction, on the influence of Political 
Justice, in which Professor Priestley admits that he has not given to 
the subject the full treatment it deserves, is nevertheless an interesting 
and suggestive discussion. He stands midway between Professor 
Harper and Professor Havens in his estimate of the debt that Words- 
worth owed to Godwin; he points out the reciprocal relationship be- 
tween Godwin and Coleridge. He shows clearly that Godwin’s in- 
fluence on Shelley “is not as simple a matter as it has seemed.” He 
believes that there are many non-Godwinian elements in Queen Mab, 
that Hellas shows little specific debt to Godwin, but that the under- 
lying principles of Political Justice are “perennial ideas” in Shelley. 
He traces Godwin’s influence on the socialist writers of England down 
through Oscar Wilde and H. G. Wells. He believes that with recogni- 
tion by men like Middleton Murry and H. N. Brailsford, Godwin is 
being given “his rightful place among the moulders of modern demo- 
cratic thought.” Professor Priestley’s own work should do much to 
set him there. 

E.LizaBETH NITCHIE 
Goucher College 


The Life of Edward FitzGerald. By ALFRED McKINLEY TERHUNE. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. xi + 373. $5.00. 


Edward FitzGerald is unique in literary history for the disparity 
between the minuteness of his poetic production and the vastitude of 
his fame. One measure of this paradox is the fact that some seven 
volumes of his correspondence have been published in the last sixty 
years. In view of his notorious bluntness, one is not surprised to learn 
from Professor Terhune’s introduction to his biography of the poet 
that these letters were censored with customary Victorian caution. 
Professor Terhune plans to issue a complete collection, including some 
thousand new ones as well as the authentic text of those already in 
print. This will place FitzGerald in the category of those eighteenth- 
century predecessors who, like him, are more notable for their friend- 
ships and their correspondence than for their original writings— 
Horace Walpole and James Boswell. Meanwhile, many glimpses of 
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the letters can be found throughout Professor Terhune’s careful and 
exhaustive account of FitzGerald’s life. 

The book is particularly valuable in giving accurate information on 
two points which have been obfuscated with many unauthoritative 
utterances. One is the fidelity of FitzGerald’s translation of the 
Rubdiydt to its original ; the other is the exact chronology of how that 
translation emerged from oblivion to worldwide renown. 

On the eccentricities of FitzGerald’s personal life, especially his 
marriage, the book also throws a clarifying beam. As a whole, how- 
ever, the biographical narrative is not calculated to hold the attention 
or the sympathy of the general reader, partly because of the lack of 
action, but more because of the progressive loss of energy and self- 
confidence in FitzGerald, his withdrawal from many of his richest 
friendships, and the perverse muddle-headed idiosyncrasies of his later 
years. In places the book is padded out with over-long excerpts from 
the translations of Calderon and Farid-uddin Attar. 

Professor Terhune confuses the reader somewhat by choosing to 
devote each chapter to a particular facet of his subject, rather than 
maintaining exact chronological order. Many of the chapters, accord- 
ingly, overlap upon each other, and a good deal of repetition is en- 
tailed. For example, Chapter XVII, beginning in 1856, carries the 
story of the Rubdiydat down through the fourth edition and the success 
of the poem in the United States; and Chapter XXIII presents some 
of this latter information over again when telling about FitzGerald’s 
activities in the seventies. Frequent recourse to the dates is necessary 
if one is to keep the sequence of events clear. 

As the poet’s life was far from eventful, much of the interest in the 
biography derives from his friendships. Professor Terhune therefore 
gives word-portraits of Tennyson, Thackeray, Carlyle, and numerous 
lesser figures. In his determination to make the portraits thorough, 
he sometimes includes details that have only the most tenuous connec- 
tion with the actual topic. It is an amiable weakness in researchers to 
wish to share even their incidental discoveries with their readers; but 
the result can be an unfortunate blurring of the focus. Here we find 
a whole page of selections from Thackeray’s burlesque Timbuctoo 
merely because it was written when FitzGerald was at Cambridge; 
the words and music of a Spanish revolutionary song because Fitz- 
Gerald heard it sung by Jacky Kemble; full details of the Cambridge 
boat-races in 1827, though FitzGerald showed no interest in them; 
and many mild anecdotes of W. B. Donne, F. H. Groome, and others. 

Sometimes these excursions from the main theme are inaccurate in 
details. It is stated that Thackeray was married in April, 1836 (ac- 
tually, August) ; that his first stories appeared in Fraser's Magazine 
(his earliest story was in Bentley's Miscellany) ; that the Roundabout 
Papers were contributed to Punch; that Manchester is in the south 
of England. On pages 99-100 Miss Edgeworth grows ten years older 
in eight years. An elementary exposition of the Cambridge collegiate 
and tutorial system seems scarcely needed for the readers of such a 
book as this. 

LIONEL STEVENSON 
University of Southern California 
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Dr. Campbell's Diary of a Visit to England in 1775. Newly edited 
from the MS by James L. Crirrorp, with an Introduction by S. C. 
Roserts. Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. xvi + 148. $2.75. 


On several occasions, in the spring of 1775, an Irish clergyman 
named Thomas Campbell met and talked with Dr. Johnson in London. 
Johnson’s appearance and manner and talk, especially concerning 
Irish affairs—together with Campbell’s snappy retorts, of which he 
was obviously proud—were duly recorded in the visitor’s pocket diary. 
In 1854 Campbell’s notes were printed for the first time, in Sydney, 
Australia. The few copies that arrived in England caused some stir: 
Macaulay, pleased, no doubt, that the little volume exposed yet another 
error of Croker, contributed materials for a long Edinburgh Review 
article, and later Birkbeck Hill drew liberally from Campbell’s account 
for the notes to his edition of Boswell. Hill, however, like some other 
Victorians whom the notorious affair of Major Byron and the Shelley 
forgeries had made extra sensitive about such matters, had sneaking 
doubts as to the genuineness of the account. Nevertheless, Campbell’s 
anecdotes were absorbed into the canon of Johnsoniana. 

In 1934, by a classic demonstration of the scholarly axiom that 
ingenuity and obstinate persistence often invite codperation from the 
gods of chance, Professor Clifford’s exertions in quest of the original 
diary were responsible for its unearthing in the Mitchell Library at 
Sydney. The present small volume allows us to read for the first time 
Campbell’s full and unexpurgated text, to which Mr. Clifford has 
added a biographical account of Campbell and thirty pages of close 
annotation, and Mr. Roberts an informed history of the diary’s place 
in Johnsonian scholarship. 

Except for a bit of additional evidence, to corroborate what is 
already available in the Malahide Papers, that Johnson was not averse 
to the use of four-letter words and sentiments to match, the new text 
offers no new Johnsoniana. To those already familiar, through Birk- 
beck Hill’s edition of Boswell, with what Campbell said about John- 
son, probably the chief interest of the diary lies in its writer’s comments 
on the English scene, which he saw with the ever-curious eye of the 
stranger and commented on with the tartness of the trueborn Irishman. 
Although the fame of the diary today is almost wholly due to its 
Johnsonian references, its value as social history was recognized when 
it first appeared ; Charles Knight, for instance, in his Shadows of the 
Old Booksellers (1865), quoted Campbell’s Pepys-like critiques of 
London preaching. Every eighteenth-century enthusiast will find de- 
light in Campbell’s many artless but revealing glimpses of life in the 
age of Johnson. 

RicHarD D. ALTICK 


Ohio State University 
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An Autobiography. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With an introduction 
by Braprorp ALLEN Boorn. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1947. Pp. xxii + 312. $3.75. 


There has just been published by the University of California Press 
a new edition of Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography. There is an in- 
troduction by Professor Bradford A. Booth, and what is, perhaps, of 
equal importance, a comprehensive index by him, the first index, 
apparently, which this work has ever had. Its publication may be 
taken as a further indication of the steady growth of the Trollope 
revival in this country, in which Professor Booth, the late A. E. New- 
ton, and Lucy and Richard Poate Stebbins have been a great part. 

Almost everything that can be said, has, indeed, been said of this 
famous book. Each new reader seems to have felt an irresistible urge 
to voice the surprise which it has given him. Here was a novelist who 
could consider himself objectively and without bias, and there has 
probably been no other. The nameless writer who reports on Trollope 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica calls the Autobiography “amusing 
frankness.” Mr. Sadleir labels it “this queer ‘leak text-book of the 
mechanics and economics of novel-writing.” Swinburne, who can al- 
ways be depended upon, pronounced it “exquisitely comical and con- 
scientiously coxcombical.” Professor Booth feels that its readers will 
always be held by “a warm sense of the irreproachable integrity of 
the author,” and Professor Booth is right. Anthony Trollope was a 
pioneer debunker. The art of novel-writing became with him a com- 
mercial venture, absorbingly interesting it is true, but essentially 
commercial, none the less, and he rejected emphatically any reliance 
upon a muse of fire, and prosaically substituted therefor, early rising, 
a cup of coffee, and grim determination. Novelists, he asserted, are 
made rather than born, and their watchword is, “It is dogged as 
does it.” 

His gift, like most gifts, was a limited one. As Bliss Perry puts it, 
“Dickens is forever bidding us laugh or cry where Trollope simply 
asks us to look.” Trollope frequently, it is true, has urged us to look 
when nothing much seems to have been going on, and the Trollope 
enthusiasts have at times been hard put to explain that his “ordinary- 
ness” is a positive virtue; but it has been, unquestionably, anodyne, 
and in the years we have been passing through his volumes have 
offered to many a welcome escape. But Trollope offers positive as 
well as negative pleasures, and Barchester seems as assured of im- 
mortality as aught that is man-made can be. 

In the last sentence of his book, in which, whatever may have been 
his usual request, Trollope has, this time, asked us and made us feel, 
rather than look, he said: “Now I stretch out my hand, and from the 
further shore I bid adieu to all who have cared to read any among the 
many words that I have written.” It is very pleasing now to be able 
to report that, in spite of a brief interruption, contact seems to have 
been effected once again, and that news is coming in of an ever- 
increasing demand for the Trollopean product from all the quarters 
of the English-speaking world. 

Haroip H. ScuppEr 
University of New Hampshire 
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Making the American Mind: Social and Moral Ideas in the McGuffey 
Readers. By Ricuarp D. Moster. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1947. Pp. vii + 207. $3.00. 


Next to Webster’s Blueback Speller, the famous McGuffey Readers 
have been the best beloved of American schoolbooks. The purpose of 
Mr. Mosier’s study is to show what social and moral ideas are empha- 
sized in these readers, to compare them with prevailing ideas of their 
time and earlier, and to suggest the extent of their probable influence 
in shaping the pattern of American culture in the nineteenth century. 
As I understand the author, he interprets the first half-century or 
more of American national history as a struggle between the ultra- 
conservative party led by Alexander Hamilton and the democratic 
party led by Thomas Jefferson. The basic ideas of the former were 
drawn from the writings of Harrington, Locke, and Blackstone; the 
basic ideas of the latter were those of the French Enlightenment. After 
the death of Hamilton his fight was carried on by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall and Daniel Webster, while the democratic leadership was the 
heritage of the uncouth Andrew Jackson. 

Against this political background, the McGuffey Readers are rep- 
resented as the upholders of the conservative as against the demo- 
cratic party. The Readers denounced Thomas Paine as an atheist, 
ignored Jefferson, praised Hamilton and Marshall, and quoted Black- 
stone and Webster at length. The compilers, we are told, appear to 
accept the Federalist claim that the Declaration of Independence was 
proclaimed chiefly to enlist the support of European liberals and that 
the Constitution was designed for the protection of property rights. 

It is also stated that the clergy united with the conservative party 
against the democrats to support Chief Justice Marshall’s interpretative 
molding of the Constitution, that they sought to identify the principles 
of the Constitution so interpreted with the moral order imposed by 
the sovereign will of God, and that the McGuffey Readers had the 
effect supporting this view of things. Children learned from the 
Readers that the rich are God’s stewards, and that they are blessed 
in their riches in order to bestow greater charities on the poor. As 
pictured in the Readers, so we are told, good children are industrious 
and thrifty, whereas the bad children are idlers. In promoting this 
dogma the McGuffey Readers, it is claimed, played into the hands of 
the new capitalistic class after the Civil War. Thus the compilers, 
perhaps unknowingly, assisted in “the conversion of the Christian 
doctrine into a moral code befitting the growing power of capitalist 
economy.” This is presented as a logical development of the Calvin- 
istic dogma that the elect of God are chosen for stewardship and 
authority. 

The McGuffey Readers support the mid-nineteenth-century re- 
formist battle against intemperance and gambling. They also teach 
the Christian virtues of kindness, modesty, obedience, truthfulness, 
and justice. They do not stimulate interest in new ideas and scientific 
investigation. In general, they integrate the Christian virtues with 
the virtues of middle-class American culture. 
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The book is very readable, and it presents a true, though partial, 
picture of American education in relation to the developing pattern 
of American culture. One gathers that Mr. Mosier is something of 
a partisan of Paine, Jefferson, and Jackson, and that Dr. McGuffey 
decidedly was not. The scope of the study did not include the analysis 
of purely literary values, and since these are doubtless what is best 
remembered by those who know the McGuffey Readers from child- 
hood study, older people who read Mr. Mosier’s book may consider 
that he makes too much of the political and economic effects which 
may have been produced by the Readers. Doubtless Mr. Mosier 
never intended to minimize the literary virtues of McGuffey Readers 
but would be among the first to admit that social and moral ideas may 
have had less permanent influence on tender minds than the rhetori- 
cal and imaginative language of many of the better selections. As for 
Dr. McGuffey’s leaning towards the conventional and conservative, 
that too may be partly justified on the ground that unsure feet had best 
be led through well-trod ways before they venture into the trackless 
wilds. 

Fioyp STOVALL 
North Texas State Teachers College 


A Pageant of Old Scandinavia. Edited by Henry Gopparp Leacu. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press for the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, 1946. Pp. xv + 350. $3.75. 


As stated on the jacket, this work is an “anthology,” intended 
to give a picture of Scandinavian life from the days of Tacitus to the 
fourteenth century, mostly through English translations of selections 
from the wealth of Scandinavian literature itself, supplemented to 
some extent by fragments from external sources. The task, by no 
means an easy one, has been admirably carried out by the editor, and 
the resulting picture, while necessarily not complete in all details, 
is accurate enough, and its outlines can be readily filled in by further 
reading. Lest the impression be given that the book is merely instruc- 
tive, it may be noted in passing that almost any selection from Old 
Scandinavian literature constitutes both interesting and enjoyable 
reading. That the translations are by many different writers, older 
and more recent, adds to the variety and interest; for their unequal 
accuracy of detail the editor himself apologizes in his preface, as he 
does also for some other points. It would then seem unnecessary to 
elaborate critically upon any of these points, and only a few random 
remarks are here appended, suggested by the perusal of the work. 

In many of the translations there is apparent the difficulty, which 
has never been satisfactorily met, of dealing with the meanings of 
Old Norse proper nouns. Whether it be names of places or names 
and especially nicknames of persons, the reader of the original Norse 
is pleasantly, often humorously, aware of the transparency of: mean- 
ing; but in English or German translation the effect may be spoiled, 
and it is a question whether the translation should not be included 
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merely as a footnote, if at all. For example, the average reader is 
little likely to be the wiser for the translation in brackets (p. 142) 
of place-names by “Knipedale” and “Watsness.” It might easily 
escape his notice that “Aud, the Deep-minded” (p. 266) and “Aud, 
the very rich” (p. 268) are the same remarkable woman with the 
same descriptive nickname, whose meaning has been differently in- 
terpreted. The “Gatebeards” (p. 267) is a horrible translation of 
what should be men of Gata, as apparent from page 268. The name 
“Kettle” (p. 178), apparently inspired by the accidental homonymy 
of an originally Celtic name with the word for kettle, might better 
have been retained in its Norse spelling as on page 266 (“Ketil’”). 
The editor is himself responsible for accepting uncritically the very 
dubious translations of Yggdrasil as “horse of the awful one” (p. 9) 
and of Hamlet as “mad Ole” (p. 12). In the story of the deity 
Njordr, who had a predilection for life on the sea coast, and his 
wife Skadi, who preferred the mountains (p. 51), the translator has 
chosen the manuscript reading which adjusts the compromise on the 
basis of nine nights in the mountains followed by nine on the coast, 
instead of three on the coast, which has always seemed to the present 
reviewer an indispensable part of the story. The verses, which evi- 
dently antedate the prose, fix the nine nights in the mountains, but 
leave the time on the coast indeterminate. 

The contribution of the editor, apart from his selection of trans- 
lations, consists of an introduction on “Old Scandinavian Literature” 
(pp. 3-20) and explanatory notes introducing most of the selections, 
all commendably brief and usually to the point, but sometimes pro- 
vocative of disagreement. The preface contains an apology for the 
categorical nature of some of the statements of scholarship, but it is 
perhaps not superfluous to specify that the definite identification and 
chronological dating of the possible historical originals of certain 
heroes of legendary poems (pp. 11 ff.) require faith. That the Ice- 
landic Landndma-bok is the work of Ari the Learned (p. 15) has 
been rendered somewhat plausible, but can hardly be treated as 
absolute fact. The runic alphabet should rather be called futhark than 
“futhork” (p. 7). The date 600 a.p. is too early for the shorter runic 
alphabet of sixteen characters. The early Finnish loanwords were 
Germanic rather than specifically Scandinavian. The conception of 
the “Gothonic peoples—Goths and Scandinavians” as moving into 
Scandinavia after the recession of the glacial ice (pp. 4, 5) is ex- 
tremely oversimplified. Archeological material indicates very com- 
plicated movements of peoples in northern Europe as elsewhere be- 
fore the “Gothonic peoples” reached their final maturity in Scandi- 
navia and were able to send out the Goths and others to the south- 
ward. 

One further point, not of fact but of literary estimate, the present 
reviewer would like to dispute with the editor of the book, namely, 
the statement on pages 13 and 14 that the Njals saga is “the best of 
the five longer Icelandic family sagas.” With all respect and admira- 
tion for the Njals saga as well as the others, the reviewer would assign 
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without question to the first place the Egils saga, a veritable master- 
piece which recent Icelandic scholars have been prone to claim for 
its author no less a person than Snorri Sturluson himself. 


A. LeRoy ANDREWS 
Cornell University 


The Lyric Cycle in German Literature. By HELEN MerepirH Mus- 
TARD. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. x + 278. $3.00. 


This investigation was originally planned as a comparative study of 
the early nineteenth-century German lyric cycles and their musical 
settings. Failing to find the connection which she had hoped to dis- 
cover, the author has expanded the study to a history of the genre 
from its early appearance in the seventeenth century to the present 
day. Thus it stands as the first attempt “in any of the Western Euro- 
pean literatures” to treat historically the mass of material which must 
be considered in order to establish stylistic and aesthetic criteria. 

The lyric cycle, as a conscious unit which may be resolved into 
structural components, is a relatively modern genre. Hence, analyses 
of the older collections or groupings must needs emphasize the nega- 
tive elements, rather than the positive, when one tries to fit them into 
a newly established definition. Heine, for example, “whose entire lyric 
production tends to be cyclic” (p. 91), is a frequent offender against 
the principles of the “true cycle” by sacrificing the unity of a group to 
his desire for quantity (p. 103). The larger question, then, as to what 
induced a poet to group his lyrics in a certain way, leads the author 
from the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century poets who were less 
conscious of the cyclic form as such, to those of the nineteenth and 
twentieth century who made it practically imperative to establish the 
category called “cycle.” 

The term “cycle” has been used so loosely by many writers in the 
past that it had no definite meaning at all, but even where a scholar 
has exhibited deeper insight into the essential nature of the lyric cycle, 
he has differed widely from his fellows in his opinions as to the basic 
characteristics. The author takes exception, as did Joachim Miller, to 
Gundolf’s denial of the possibility of Romantic cycles, by citing in com- 
pelling fashion the Hymnen an die Nacht of Novalis (p. 4). She dis- 
agrees with Welti’s inclusion of Opitz, Fleming, and Gryphius among 
the cyclic poets (p. 11), and she feels that Urs Belart’s helpful analyses 
of Heine’s collections suffer by the loose and confusing use of the term 
“cycle.” 

Out of a composite of definitions by others, the author has formed 
her own image of the ideal form of the cycle. She has drawn very 
liberally from Joachim Miiller’s penetrating study of a relatively small 
number of exemplary works, and she has accepted his fundamental 
principles: that there must be a basis of intention, a thematic center, 
and a lyric sequence with direct or indirect continuity. For Miiller’s 
“direct continuity” she substitutes her own “linear continuity” to indi- 
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cate a direct connection between a poem and those immediately pre- 
ceding or following it. She has made use of such terms as “thematic 
center” or “core,” “motifs,” “links,” “variation cycles,” and other ob- 
vious designations to indicate the structural elements. She distin- 
guishes very properly between the “arranged” and the “composed” 
cycle. She still has the great task before her of making fine distinc- 
tions : as between collections, arrangements, anthologies, and the Buch 
(in itself a formal category as Goethe realized perfectly), and their 
relations to the cycle. 

Joachim Miiller lays particular stress upon the circular or spiral 
nature of the cycle. He thinks of the spiral as a heightening of the 
cyclic stage, a swinging out and surpassing, and a returning to itself 
on a higher level, particularly as we find it in the moderns like Rilke 
or George. Miss Mustard comes to the conclusion that Goethe’s most 
characteristic cycles, those with a circular rather than a linear arrange- 
ment and interrelation, were composed at a period when he was 
closest in touch with the Romanticists and with Romantic tendencies 
(p. 63). She asserts that the Divan, in spite of its looseness and in- 
completeness, represents the beginning of the complex cycle as it was 
used by Heine, and reached its high point in George and Rilke (p. 75). 

About a quarter of the book is devoted to the “flowering of the nar- 
rative cycle,” the period between 1815 and 1830, when the cyclic trend 
was at its height not only in lyric poetry, but in program music, book 
illustrations, songs, ballads, and prose narrative. Here, as elsewhere, 
the author encounters the difficulty of remaining closely within the 
lyric form, which at this particular time encroaches greatly upon the 
lines of the epic (p. 137). In discussing Riickert’s prolific production 
and his weaknesses, it might have been well to mention the short but 
more convincing cycle, Kindertotenlieder, particularly as Eichendorff’s 
similar sequence is treated in detail (p. 134). 

Between 1830 and 1846 the loose, arranged cycle forms of the 1820’s 
underwent a transition which led to a conscious, established art form. 
Lenau, Droste-Hiilshoff, Keller, Hebbel, and Storm, not to mention 
the lesser poets, brought closer integration and more finely balanced 
structure, lifting the genre from a popular fashion to the higher level 
of a recognized category, with a deepening content. 

In the late nineteenth century, Conradi, Avenarius, Holz, and Mom- 
bert inaugurated the rise of the complex cycle with an increasing ten- 
dency to narrative and epic. The inclusion of Dehmel in a history of 
the lyric cycle form is inevitable, but it seems questionable, even for 
the sake of illustration of his methods, to weight the material by con- 
sidering Zwei Menschen and Die Verwandlungen der Venus under a 
restricted topic. The author recognizes her dilemma (p. 207), which 
increases as she deals with the greater intricacies of the masters of 
the twentieth century. 

Stefan George, in her opinion, is the most outstanding cyclic poet of 
German literature and the most consistent user of the complex cycle; 
she absolves him from any verbal or thematic linking, however, and 
permits his unity of conception, style, and mood to stand as substi- 
tutes for complete cyclic intelligibility. His individual poems stand out 
as entities (p. 224), as is self-evident in view of George’s sheer per- 
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fection and aesthetic sensitivity. In the discussion of Rilke’s Stunden- 
buch, on the other hand, we find, in a detailed exposition of the intri- 
cate linear and thematic linking, the criticism: “every cycle poet has to 
face the problem of a compromise between the rights of the individual 
lyric and the necessities of the cyclic form” (p. 235). There is no fac- 
tual material whatever available as to George’s methods of cyclic com- 
position ; in Rilke’s case we know almost too much about the genesis of 
all his work. He did not “compose” a “cycle” when he wrote the Stun- 
denbuch ; he created a succession of interminable prayers. The “weak- 
nesses” of these Gebete, an avowedly unfinished and often undisciplined 
series, are forceful emotions quite natural to a breathless prayer : “lack 
of climaxes [of the units] with no departure from the theme, sub- 
mersion of the individuality of the single lyric, their lack of ending” 
(p. 234). Prayers to Rilke’s unfinished and growing God could not 
possibly conform to all cyclic principles. Ought we then to seek a com- 
mon denominator for George and Rilke on the basis of cyclic com- 
position ? 

It is an ambitious undertaking to present the history of any formal 
category which is not firmly established and to determine the criteria 
by which it shall be judged. Miss Mustard has made an excellent con- 
tribution to scholarship, and her spadework should prove stimulating 
not only to students in the Germanic field, but to those of comparative 
literature as well. The book is also very valuable as a work of reference. 
The bibliography is carefully selected and adequate. 

Lypra BAER 
Swarthmore College 


The Correspondence of Johann Caspar Goethe. By F. H. Rernscu. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Publications 
in Modern Philology, Volume 28, Number 2, 1946. Pp. vi + 25- 
62. 


Although more than one hundred years have elapsed since the 
death of his illustrious son, Goethe scholars still tend to cling to the 
distorted view that Johann Caspar was innately tyrannical, opinion- 
ated, tedious, critical, assertive, pedantic, moody, didactic, choleric, 
and parsimonious, and that he possessed few, if any, saving qualities. 
In part, this is due to Goethe’s jocular reference to the contrasting 
qualities of his parents in “Zahme Xenien VI” and to the poet’s por- 
trayal of his father in Dichtung und Wahrheit as pedantic, laconic, 
exacting, and stubborn, and of his mother as lovable, vivacious, and 
generous. In part, the emphasis on their dissimilarity has its founda- 
tion in Goethe’s occasional appeals to his mother to intercede with his 
father on his behalf. Also, the disparity in the ages of the parents may 
have played a considerable role in establishing a prejudice against 
the father from the beginning, an impression accentuated by occasional 
sarcastic references such as those of Johann Heinrich Merck. Above 
all, however, the one-sided estimate is attributable to the fact that, 
in their appraisals, literary historians have almost entirely neglected 
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the records which might reveal Johann Caspar Goethe’s true charac- 
ter. 

To make these records readily accessible Professor Reinsch has 
committed himself to the publication of Johann Caspar Goethe's 
extant personal documents and correspondence, without which an 
adequate biography of Johann Caspar cannot be written, and a 
reasonable and accurate evaluation of many phases of the life and 
works, as well as of the interests and attitudes of Johann Wolfgang, 
is not possible. 

Especially significant among these documents are: (1) Rat 
Goethe’s Italian diary of his journey to Italy, entitled Viaggio in 
Italia, pertinent excerpts from which Rudolph Glaser included in his 
history of the life of the poet’s father, written in 1929, and which 
Arturo Farinelli published three years later in its entirety in Italian, 
but with many variations from the original; (2) the detailed record 
of household expenditures from 1753 to 1779, which Johann Caspar 
kept for the most part in Latin, and enlightening fragments of which 
are woven into the texture of Alphons Paquet’s biography of Frau 
Rat Goethe, completed in 1931; and (3) Johann Caspar Goethe’s 
personal letters in German and Latin, of which only twelve have 
been preserved, and all of which (two never before made public) are 
brought together for the first time and edited and annotated critically 
in the monograph at hand. Inserted among the letters in chronological 
order is Johann Caspar’s hitherto unpublished diploma of appoint- 
ment as Imperial Councilor on May 16, 1742. 

The diplomatic edition of the letters is preceded by a detailed 
analysis of Johann Caspar Goethe’s correspondence and a historical 
summary of the opinions that have been expressed about him in the 
past. It is followed by a group of notes which shed additional light 
on the true nature of Rat Goethe. The Correspondence does not offer 
a final estimate of Johann Caspar, which must needs await the time 
when all the material in question shall have been carefully studied. 
But it does bring into focus some of the positive factors of heart 
and mind which form a vital part of the heritage the father be- 
queathed to his talented son. 

J. ALAN PFEFFER 
University of Buffalo 


Primitivism and Related Ideas in Sturm und Drang Literature. By 
Evita AMELIE Runce. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1946. Pp. xii + 303. $3.50. 


This dissertation, which appears as No. 21 of “Hesperia: Studies 
in Germanic Philology,” is another Johns Hopkins University con- 
tribution to the history of primitivism, and one no less worthy than 
its predecessors. In her Introduction, Dr. Runge makes clear that the 
primitivism with which she will deal is not primarily historical or 
social in its orientation, but rather individualistically psychological, 
“a spiritual and qualitative matter.” Storm-and-Stress primitivism, 
then, is not that of a Golden Age or of the Noble Savage; it is a 
doctrine of “naturalness.” Accordingly, Dr. Runge’s first chapter 
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(“The Significance of Nature”) treats the closely related Storm-and- 
Stress concept of Nature—‘Nature . . . considered irrationally and 
dynamically.” There follow chapters on “Anti-Rationalism,” “Nature 
in Art and Artistic Creation,” “National Primitivism,” “Cultural 
Primitivism,” and “Cultural Pessimism.” The main points of each 
chapter are restated briefly in a Conclusion (pp. 291-95), to which 
the reader seeking an abstract of this book is referred. 

Exploiting a great mass of literature, including belles-lettres, from 
the years 1770-1790, Dr. Runge succeeds in bringing order out of po- 
tential chaos and persuasively demonstrates the relatively high degree 
of over-all consistency in Storm-and-Stress thinking. Her theses are 
copiously illustrated with quotations from Burger, Claudius, Goethe 
Holty, Klinger, Leisewitz, Lenz, Miller, Méser, Miller, Schubart, the 
Stolbergs, and Voss (Herder is excluded for reasons of “space and 
time”—as no doubt are other authors whose conspicuous absence is 
unexplained). These quotations will be of great value to the philolo- 
gist or critic who wishes to determine the prevalence and frame of 
reference of a given Storm-and-Stress concept, but the use of them 
makes certain chapters of Dr. Runge’s study slightly repetitious and 
occasionally discontinuous—a perhaps inevitable corollary of proceed- 
ing from the generalization and general illustration to the more 
special example. Except for occasional stylistic lapses, such as the 
curious sentence which fills the first thirteen lines of page 81, Dr. 
Runge’s dissertation is well enough written, and considerable critical 
acumen is revealed in her discussion of specific texts. Her work 
bears witness to the high standard of graduate studies in German at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Great as is the potential value of Dr. Runge’s book to the student 
of Germanic philology, it is primarily a contribution to the history of 
ideas. It is, therefore, most unfortunate that no chronological frame- 
work is offered, and that quotations are undated, for the historically 
minded reader would like to know what stage in the development of 
an author, or of the Storm-and-Stress period as a whole, is represen- 
ted by a given illustration. And even the literary critic has his reasons 
for wishing to distinguish between relatively original and fresh form- 
ulations of a concept, and those which represent only mannerism and 
modish imitation. 

Although Dr. Runge has not entirely neglected the artistic implica- 
tions of the ideas treated in her study, her main concern is Geistes- 
geschichte. This is a very serious subject, and a dissertation is a 
very serious business, but if a very serious objection is to be raised 
in this review, it is this: literature, like life—and unlike Geistesge- 
schichte—has its lighter moments, so that one may well wonder if 
humorous ballads by Biirger or ironic passages from the Urfaust and 
other of Goethe’s writings should be offered, without any acknowledg- 
ment of their special character, as evidence of “Anti-Rationalism,” 
“National Primitivism,” etc. Indeed, some mention of Storm-and- 
Stress humor in its relation to other Storm-and-Stress concepts would 
surely have enhanced the philological value of Dr. Runge’s book. 

Stuart ATKINS 
Harvard University 
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Germany's Stepchildren. By Sotomon Liptzin. Philadelphia: The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1944. Pp. viii + 298. $3.00. 


In his thoroughgoing study, Germany's Stepchildren, Dr. Liptzin 
analyzes anew the pathetic problem of “German and Jew—two souls 
within a single breast.” More in particular, he evaluates the reaction 
towards this “tragic duality” on the part of German writers of Jewish 
origin—poets, novelists, dramatists, and essayists. A great deal has 
been written on this “apparently inexhaustible theme” (cf. “Biblio- 
graphic Notes,” pp. 287-91). In Liptzin’s book, this vast and widely 
scattered material is presented in condensed form and in chronolo- 
gical order. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part I, “From Emancipation to 
Baptism,” deals with Rahel Varnhagen and her friends, Ludwig 
Borne and his disciples, and a group which Liptzin calls “Jewish 
Christians,” e.g., Karl Beck, Ludwig Robert, and David Friedrich 
Koreff. All of these men embraced the Christian faith and “strove 
with might and main to solve by complete and thoroughgoing assimi- 
lation the tragic duality into which they were hurled by the accident 
of birth” (p. 64). 

Part II, “From Assimilation to Nationalism,” treats Heine, Auer- 
bach, and Moses Hess, who, in his Die europdische Triarchie (1841), 
made “a fervent plea for the right of Jews, unbaptized as well as 
baptized, to marry Christians and protested against difficulties im- 
posed by the Archbishop of Cologne in the way of such marriages” 
(p. 101). 

Part III, “The Turn of the Century,” describes the role played in 
this dualistic struggle by Theodor Herzl, whose pamphlet Der Juden- 
staat (1895) has since become the basic text of Zionism; by Arthur 
Schnitzler, who in his Der Weg ins Freie (1907) pays stirring tri- 
bute to Herzl and the philosophy of Zionism; by Walter Rathenau, 
who vigorously opposed Zionist aspirations; and by Professor Theo- 
dor Lessing, whose Jiidischer SelbsthaB (1930) was penned by 
this ex-anti-Semite and sudden convert to Zionism soon after the 
Balfour Declaration. 

Part IV, “The End of Emancipation,” discusses Jakob Wasser- 
mann, “the implacable foe of all Jewish separatist movements” (p. 
176). In Chapter XII, “Jewish Aryans,” Liptzin takes up the work of 
Otto Weiniger, whose Geschlecht und Charakteristik (1903) caused 
a sensation in philosophical and literary circles, and of Arthur Treb- 
itsch, who wrote Geist und Judentum (1919), a theoretical analysis 
of the German-Jewish duality. 

Chapters XIII and XIV, “Marginal Jews,” deals with Ernst Toller, 
Franz Werfel, and Stefan Zweig—these highly gifted writers whose 
“hatred of the ancestral roots within their personality led them to 
self-destruction or psychic disintegration” (p. 195). Liptzin is at his 
best, I think, when he psychoanalyzes the tragic rift in Toller’s soul, 
but he displays the same keen insight when he depicts the tragedy 
enshrouding the lives of Franz Werfel and Stefan Zweig. 

Finally, in Part V, “The Renaissance of a People,” Liptzin analyzes 
Gustav Landauer’s opposition to Zionism; Fritz Mauther, who con- 
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fessed that he was utterly without understanding of the spiritual basis 
of the Zionist movement; Richard Beer-Hofmann (“The duality— 
German and Jew—which troubled so many of his contemporaries 
does not trouble him” [p. 242]); and Martin Buber, whose corres- 
pondence with Gandhi, concerning the Arab-Jewish question in 
Palestine, is quoted in detail (pp. 264 ff.). 

Chapter XVIII, “Pan-Humanists,” closes the book with pungent 
observations on the split personality of the Bohemian writer, Max 
Brod, the spiritual leader of the German-speaking Jews in the Czech 
provinces of the Austro-Hungarian empire; the Swiss Erich Kahler, 
whose study /srael unter den V dlkern (1936) expounds the relation of 
the Jews to their neighbors (p. 275); and a final note on Arnold 
Zweig. 

The book contains an excellent bibliography, and a carefully com- 
piled index listing over 280 items. There are twenty-eight full-page 
portraits of authors, most of them photographs. Germany's Step- 
children is a distinct and distinctive contribution to the dissemination 
of Jewish knowledge, and is certain to appeal strongly to people who 
believe in the dignity of man and in the universalism of human culture. 


GUNTHER KEIL 
Hunter College 


Die freien Rhythmen in der deutschen Lyrik. Versuch einer iibersicht- 
lichen Zusammenfassung ihrer entwicklungsgeschichtlichen Eigen- 
gesetzlichkeit. By Aucust Cross. Bern: A. Francke A. G. Verlag, 
1947. 


In The Genius of the German Lyric (1938) Professor August 
Closs evidenced a rare ability to survey a literary genre in its totality 
and to evaluate individual figures with a critical and appreciative in- 
telligence of the highest order. Now he has directed his attention to 
that stepchild of poetics, free verse, and has published a discriminat- 
ing study of free rhythms in the German lyric. 

The author is peculiarly fitted for the task. His acquaintance with 
German poetry in all periods is comprehensive and profound, and he 
controls the poetic literature of other lands as well as the vast mass 
of poetic theory and criticism relevant to his explorations. Above all, 
he approaches his theme with an open mind ; he has no presuppositions 
or prejudices, as he himself says: “Wie koénnte man tberhaupt eine 
moderne Gattungsgeschichte tiberzeugend schreiben, wenn man vorher 
grundsatzlich auf jeglich voreingenommene Begriffsbestimmung nicht 
verzichtete !” For example, as a preliminary step to an understanding 
of his subject, he maintains that “metrisches MaB, Reimlange und 
Zeilenanordnung haben keinen absoluten Wert,” or, there is no rigid 
rule as to the effect of a short line or a long line in retarding or accel- 
erating the tempo of a poem. It is always “das innere Gesetz” which 
determines the method that the poet employs, and Professor Closs 
consistently seeks this inward law in determining the validity of free 
rhythms in poetic expression. 
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Closs’s introductory material may seem to some readers unduly 
extended, however interesting and significant in itself. He discusses 
at some length the ever-unsolved problem of the source and the nature 
of poetic inspiration, quoting opinions from Plato to Valéry ; following 
the researches of Heinz Werner, he believes that the first poetry of 
primitive times was lyric and not epic, as has been so generally as- 
sumed. But a consideration of the difference between prose and poetry 
is highly relevant, indeed indispensable to the development of his 
specific theme. Closs evolves his own ideas in association with the 
work of many predecessors: Saran (Deutsche Verslehre, Deutsche 
Verskunst), Sievers’ studies in “Schallanalyse,’ E. W. Scripture 
(Das Wesen des Verses), Heusler (Deutsche Versgeschichte), R. M. 
Meyer (Das Gesetz der freien Rhythmen), D. Seckel (Hdlderlins 
Sprachrhythmus), Benoist-Hanappier (Die freien Rhythmen in der 
deutschen Lyrik), and others. 

The essence of free verse is, negatively, the abandonment of rhyme 
and meter; by meter is meant the definite scheme of recurrent beats, 
the consistent arrangement of accented and unaccented syllables in 
metrical feet, thus forming a pattern and exemplified most rigidly in 
classical poetry, though quantity and not stress determined the struc- 
ture of metrical feet ; incidentally Closs holds that in addition to accent, 
length of syllable is not a negligible element in verse structure. Posi- 
tively, the essential characteristic of free verse is “freie Taktzahl” and 
“freie Taktfillung,” freedom as to the number of measures in a line 
and a corresponding liberty in the number of syllables making up the 
measure, filling the space between the beats. Lines thus constituted 
make up strophes, or single elements of the poem, and the repetition 
of similar groups of lines, though not identical in form, make up the 
poem as a whole. “Der einheitliche Wellenschlag, das wogende Auf 
und Ab im Leben des Gedichtes, ist der letzte, unverauBerliche MaB- 
stab zur Erfassung freirhythmischer Bewegung.” The importance of 
the “Pause” as an element in the makeup of verse, often overlooked, 
receives appropriate emphasis in Closs’s analysis. 

The author regards free verse as a native development in Germany, 
even though at various times outside influences participated—the 
Bible, Pindar, Ossian, Walt Whitman. After a brief glance at the 
poetry of the Baroque period—which Professor Closs has treated in 
several monographs—he turns to Klopstock : 


Der freie Rhythmus ist, wie bekannt, eine kiihne Neuschopfung Klopstocks. 


Klopstocks freie Rhythmik ist literarhistorisch gesehen Befreiung vom Regel- 
zwang, schopferische Unmittelbarkeit in leidenschaftlich hinreiBender, erhabener 
Sprache und vor allem Ausdruck eines Genies, das zum erstenmal unter den 
Zeitgenossen eine dichterische Empfindung frei und ohne falsche Scham bekennt, 
ohne durch den birgerlichen Beruf sich binden zu lassen, vielmehr mit dem 
vollen BewuBtsein seiner kiinstlerischen Sendung. 


Klopstock’s oft neglected essays on poetry are drawn upon as signifi- 
cant contributions to the understanding of poetic values. Then Closs 
examines, often in minute detail, the free rhythmic poems of Goethe, 
Holderlin, Novalis, Tieck, Heine, Morike, Scheffel, Nietzsche, Arno 
Holz, Rilke, Georg Trakl, and the poets of Expressionism, and as a 
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kind of epilogue of contemporary contrast, he casts a glance at the 
“marmorne Harte” of Stefan George. The author is generous in 
supplying texts of poems which he analyzes from the purely technical 
point of view, individual lines and strophes, and he explains the con- 
scious or unconscious method whereby the poet obtains an effect 
through a varied rhythmic structure. One may regret that Closs has 
felt obliged to devote so many pages to the pretentious theories of 
Arno Holz and to analysis of the Phantasus, if only to show how the 
poet lost himself in a measureless morass, even though one may admit 
that parts of Holz’s gigantic work are superb poetry. 

But, unlike Benoist-Hanappier’s monograph with an identical title, 
Closs’s study is much more than an examination of a poetic type as 
such. With insight, profoundly discerning, he comments or the char- 
acteristic qualities of literary movements and on the work of individual 
poets. The monograph is thus not only of significance for the narrow 
subdivision of lyric poetry with which the author is particularly en- 
gaged, but it provides a body of illuminating criticism on men and 
movements. Only a few of the poems in Goethe’s Westdstlicher Divan 
are in free rhythms, but it would be difficult to find in a few para- 
graphs so lucid and informative an interpretation of certain aspects of 
the whole cycle. The introductory paragraphs to the section “Sym- 
bolismus und Neuromantik” supply a masterly characterization of the 
outstanding qualities of a literary period, from which one would like 
to quote; the sections devoted to Rilke’s Duino Elegien and to 
Nietzsche’s “Dionysos-Dithyramben” are similarly rewarding to the 
general reader, entirely apart from the question of rhythmic structure. 
Indeed many of Closs’s most interesting observations are only very 
indirectly allied to his narrower theme, such as the influence of 
Novalis’ Hymnen an die Nacht on Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde, or 
the kinship of Hélderlin and Stefan George. Only a few times does 
the author’s wide range of interests lead him somewhat far afield, as 
when, in connection with the vogue of Ossian, he comments on the 
difficulty of translating Gaelic into German (the preponderance of 
monosyllables in Gaelic and the like) ; until the heyday of Ossianic 
enthusiasm was well-nigh past, the German translators were not con- 
cerned with a so-called original, only with Macpherson’s text. (Cf. R. 
Tombo: Ossian in Germany [New York, 1901].) 

Closs’s book is a distinguished contribution to the study of German 
poetry. At the outset the author discusses the sources of the poetic 
gift, of poetic inspiration. The possession of “critical inspiration” is 
perhaps a rarer gift of the gods. 

The Swiss publisher has presented the work in excellent dress. 
Doubtless the difficulties of proofreading at long range account for 
“Dicken’s” (p. 17), “Huysman” (p. 17), “Petry” for poetry (p. 24), 
“jet” for yet (p. 49), and “Vordtriege” for Vordtriede (p. 17), but 
hardly for “Brown’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (p. 17), unless it conceals 
a relevance not explained. 


Harvey W. Hewett-THAYER 
Princeton University 
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